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SEND NO DEPOSIT. 


We offer to first 1,000 customers our 


re Sixt £10-10-0 CYCLE for £4-10-0 
BD CZ and 50 Cigars value 10/, or Hand- 
some Gold Brooch. Instalments 5 - Cycle Accessories and Repairs at half prices. 

extra. Send for particulars. MEAD CYCLE CO. (Dept. 113K), 


on approval to anyone Without One Penny Deposit. 






paid. Eadie coasters, two-speed hubs, best makes of tyres. 








FACTORY TO RIDER. Ten Days’ Free Trial 


onevery cycle. Despatched 


COVENTRY CYCLES, highest grace, fully warranted six 
years, £3. 10s. to &8, or from 5 - monthly ; packed free, carriage 


500 SECOND-HAND CYCLES, all makes, gocd as new, 


£1 to 22. 10s. Agents wanted. Large profits easily made. 
Write for free art catalogue and special offer on sample machine. 


Liverpool: 91, Paradise Street. London: 109, Charing Cross Road 


THE DEREHAMROAD CYCLE CO , NORWICH. | SH" w,tscscr. tiaumycingiie 


Open till 9p.m. 











THE SUNDAY CIRCLE 


THE BEST PAPER FOR THE HOME. 


Every member of the family circle is catered for in The Sunday Circle 





SPLENDID SERIAL and SHORT STORIES. ATTRACTIVE ARTICLES. 
BEAUTIFUL PICTURES VALUABLE PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 











Sermon by a lead:sg Divine every week. Fully Illustrated Picture 
Supplement for the little ones, and a Ser‘al Story for the boys and girls. 


CURIOSITIES OF CHURCH LIFE AND RELIGIOUS WORK 


(ILLUSTRATED). 





Counsel and Comfort. The Editor gives his advice on all kinds or personal, home, 
and Bible topics. Sunday School at Home. Bright Lesson every week. 


Get a copy of this C ¢g Sun da Cir | You will be 
week’s number of Ly ¢ g delighted with it! 
ONE PENNY. OF ALL NEWSAGENTS. 
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PLEASE FILL THIS UP 


And hand to your newsagent or bookstall clerk to-day. It will 
ensure your getting a copy of No. 1 of the Weekly Edition of 
GOOD WORDS AND SUNDAY MAGAZINE. The demand 
is already taxing our resources, and unless you give a definite 
order for GOOD WORDS AND SUNDAY MAGAZINE (Weekly 
Edition) you may be disappointed. 











Please supply me with a copy of GOOD WORDS (Weekly Edition) 
every week until I cancel this order. No. | appears on May Ist, 1906. 
Price One Penny. 


NAME. _ : : = 


ADDREss_____ 


GOOD WORDS (Weekly Edition) will be published by the AMALGAMATED PRESS, Ltd., 
2, Carmelite House, Carmelite Street, London, E.C. 
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The Great 


Programme 




















of a 


Great Journal. 











The wonderful reputation whic: GOOD WORDS 
has held for nearly half a centiry will be further 
strengthened by its appearance on May Ist as a High- 


class Weekly Journal, with which the SUNDAY MAGAZINE ~ 


will be incorporated. In the following pages some 
particulars are given of the Great |’rogramme which its 
Editor has prepared—a programme to be carried out by 
authors and artists whose names are only associated 
with the best work, and always ‘ne best. 


“Che Silent !Ran,” 


By SILAS K. HOCK NG. 











In No. 1 of the Weekly Edition of GOOD WORDS 
AND THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, th: Opening Chapters of 
Silas K. Hocking’s Latest and Greatest Serial Story, 
entitled ‘‘ The Silent Man,” will ippear. The writer is 
too well known to need furthe’ introduction to our 
readers, but they will be interes ed to know that Mr. 
Silas K. Hocking regards this ‘\tory as far and away 
in advance of any imaginative wok he has yet penned. 
“The Silent Man” is a story vhich throbs with life, 
which quickens the pulse and =ippeals to the heart, 
which makes one feel better for t! e reading. 

The interest is sustained- there is swift action 
combined with a powerful plot. Everything that goes 
to the making of a great story -great in every sense 
of the word—will be found in “ [Che Silent Man.” 
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Great Journal. 











In addition to “The Silent Man,” by Silas K. 
Hocking, fiction will be further represented by a 
Splendid Series of Scottish Stories to appear under 
the general title of 





“Che Folks of Pitcurlie,” 


By ETHEL F. HEDDLE, 








whose pathetic Story, “The Rector’s Mystery,” has 
just concluded in the SUNDAY MAGAZINE. During 
the last few years this talented Author has earned 
such well-deserved popularity that she is now in the 
front rank of living women writers. ‘The Folks of 
Pitcurlie” are stories which bring the atmosphere of 
the heather and the hills with them. There is a 
romance and a glamour about the rugged Highland 
people which, although it has been exploited, has not 
yet found adequate expression. It is the Editor’s 
opinion that Miss Ethel F. Heddle has achieved this 
unique distinction; it is for his readers to decide when 
they turn to the first story in the first number of the 
Weekly Edition of GOOD WORDS AND THE SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE, on sale May ist, price one penny — not 
sixpence as formerly 
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Great Journal. 











The Weekly Edition of GOOD ° 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE will be essentia 
home, which has always been one of its 
No Member of the Family will be forg: 
will be a special 
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JORDS AND THE 
y a paper for the 
hief characteristics. 
ten. Indeed, there 











—not the ordinary Woman’s Page of 
but something better and altogether 
this feature we have secured Artic 
Greatest Women of the Time, whose 
be wise to mention at this early dé 
be further strengthened by a 


Woman’s Pag 


he ordinary journal, 
1ore womanly. For 
‘s by some of the 
names it would not 
e. This page will 





Help-One-Another 








full particulars of which will be deta 
Weekly Edition of GOOD WORDS 
MAGAZINE, on sale May Ist, price One 
as formerly. Fairy Tales for Childre: 
bairns love and revel in, will appear 





lub, 


ed in No. 1 of the 
AND THE SUNDAY 
enny—not Sixpence 
the tales that the 
1 every number. 
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Perhaps no magazine has reproduced more of the 
best work of famous Artists than has GOOD WORDS, 
to which Millais, Leighton, Dalziel, Sandys, Walker, 
and a score of others contributed original work. It 


is therefore particularly appropriate that we should 
present a 





Superd Coloured Prate 








printed in no fewer than eleven colours. The size of 
this fine work of art is 16} in. by 11} in., and will enhance 
any room in which it is placed. The greatest possible 
eare has been taken in the reproduction of “The Spirit 


of Spring,” upon which a large sum of money has been 
expended. 


This by no means exhausts the list of Literary and 
Pictorial Features which will appear in No. 1 of the 
Weekly Edition of GOOD WORDS AND THE SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE, on sale May ist, price One Penny. We would 
still further emphasise the fact that an order for it 
should be given to your Newsagent or Bookstall Clerk 


without delay, for which purpose a special form is provided 
on page 2 of the cover. 


(1) Good Words 


On Sale MAY Ist. 
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THE READING 


is not merely a surpassingly agreeable rec: :ation—it is 
an indispensable and most far-reaching faci or in educa- 
tion generally; a thing not to be overlo: ked by the 


man or woman who ainis at self-culture ai 
advancement. What would you give for 


HABIT 


intellectual 


he personal 


friendship of great writers and great thir kers like to 
those who have left us immortal works rom former 
generations? What a part would such fr ndship play 
in your life! Yet the sum total of th ir thoughts, 
feelings, and aspirations is embodied in their works, 
and these are now brought within your ::ach by the 


HARMSWORTH LIBRARY, now bei: 2 


5 


at One Shilling per volume. 








FIRST 


TWENTY G00!) 


VOLUMES. EDUCATE 


THE FRENCH 


MACAULAY’S LITERARY ESSAYS. 
THE LAST DAYS UF POMPEII. 


REVOLUTION. 


By Thomas Carlyle. No one can 


By Lord Lytton. the mental « 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. gives the re 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 


VANITY FAIR. 
IVANHO.. By 


JANE EYRE. By Charlotte Bronte. 


Sir Walter Scott. é 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


WESTWARD HO! 


THE LIFE OF 


TOM BROWN’'S SCHOOL DAYs. 


By Daniel Defoe. “ standing ’ 


By Oliver Goldsmith. lhe volumes 
By W. M. Thackeray. 


By John Bunyan. 


published 


BOOKS 
THE MIND. 


1estion the educative 
value of a goo | book. It broadens 
look upon life, and 
ler something of a 


intellectual circles. 
tained in the 


WORTH 


By Charles Kingsley. LIB YARY 
Hyg ) v 


By Thomas Hughes. 


THE COMPLETE ESSAYS OF ELIA. are the acknow 


EAST LYNNE. 


VOYAGE OF H.M.S. BEAGLE. 


By Charles Lamb. of their 
By Mrs. Henry Wood. 


tiful art (clot! 
By Charles Darwin. 


PICKWICK PAPERS. printed on spec 


? 


TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES IN 
SOUTH AFRICA, 


ADAM BEDE, 
THE GOLDEN 


THE SCARLET LETTER. 


By Charles Dickens. 


respe 


lged masterpieces 
ve authors, and 


every volume is >ound in a beau- 


ard gilt) cover, and 


‘ay prepared paper. 





By David Livingstone. NET 


By George Eliot. 


TREASURY. PRICE 


By Francis T. Palgrave. 


By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 





PER 
= VOLUME. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
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FREE 
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. FOR 
ALL. 


NE of the most pressing problems that con- 
front the man of moderate means is that of 
making provision for his wife and children 

should he be suddenly taken from them. 

No man of ordinary prudence can fai) to realise 
that, if he is unable to save for possible emer- 
gencies, the well-being of his dear ones is indeed 
precarious. 

For the only certain thing about life is its uncer- 
tainty. Every day our newspapers give sad and 
overwhelming proof of this. Accidents, which 
none can foresee, and none can prevent, are 
happening every hour. /¢ may be that you will 
meet with an accident to-mcrrow. What then? 
If you are a husband and father, it is safe to say 
that your first thought will be ‘‘ My wife! My 
little ones!” If they are secure from want, you 
will be saved a great sorrow; but, if they are 
likely to suffer, their fate will cause you bitterest pain. 

You know this, yet possibly you have done nothing to secure your loved ones from want. Do you 
say you have never had the means to do so? That may have been true once ; but it is no longer so ; 
and if you do not, from this day forward, provide for those who are dearest to you in the event of your 
death or serious injury through accident, the fault is absolutely your own. 

All that is necessary is for you to sign the Coupon which appears in HORNER’S PENNY 
STORIES (on sale every Tuesday, price one penny) for twenty-six weeks, when the following 
benefits will result : 

In the event of fatal accident, the widow of the holder of the coupon will also receive 


A Pension of Ten Shillings Weekly 


for five years from the date of death. The widow or widower of the deceased will also receive 


The Sum of Ten Pounds. 


In the event of injury by accident which involves the loss of both hands and both feet or one hand 
and one foot, or two eyes, or one eye and one foot, or one eye and one hand, the injured person will 
receive 
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The Sum of One Hundred Pounds. 


Or, in the event of the loss of one eye, or one hand or foot, the person injured will receive 


The Sum of Fifty Pounds 


It must be distinctly understood that in order to be elegible for any of the benefits mentioned above 
the person applying must be the bona-fide holder, or must be the widow of the person who was the bona- 
fide holder, of the twenty-six signed coupons for the twenty-six weeks immediately preceding the date of 
the accident. 


We wish it to be distinctly understood that readers of HORNER’S PENNY STORIES have 
Absolutely Nothing to Pay 


for these benefits. They merely have to sign the coupon which appears in the paper each week, cut it 
out, and put it carefully away. Then, if fatal accident or any of the injuries we have named should.g. 
overtake them, the promises we have made will be faithfully carried out on production of the signed 
coupons for the twenty-six weeks immediately preceding tLe date of the accident. 

Don’t neglect our offer because you think a serious accident is not likely to occur to you. 
accident is as likely to happen to you as to anybody else. 

You will be foolish indeed if you will not take the trouble even to write your name and address 
once a week in order to shield your loved ones from probable want and distress. 


BEGIN NOW 


to make yourself eligible for the advantages we offer you by signing the coupon in this week’s 


HORNER’S PENNY STORIES. 
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On and after May 1st THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE will be issued weekly uni She title of GOOD WORDS 
AND SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Fuil/ particulars of this important development will be {: ind on page 445. 
pe An Index to the volume completed with this number has been prepared, and will 


be sent on receipt of two penny stamps. Address: The FP iblisher, THE SUNDAY “ 
MAGAZINE, Carmelite House, Carmelite Street, London, | 
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*,* All communications respecting the insertion of ADVERTISEMENTS in the Wee 'y Edition of COOD WORDS 
AND SUNDAY MAGAZINE should be addressed to Messrs. T. B, Brow) 3, LIMITED., Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C. 
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Makers: R. Paver: 


| SKIN Ant AND COMPLEXION. 


BEETHAM’S, 
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is, however, a Sure Safeguard against their ill effects. 
A little used after washing will 
EEEP THE SKIN SOFT and SMOOTH 
THE YEAR ROUND. 
Bottles, 15..Bs. 6d., of all Chemists and Stores. 
™M. BEETHAM & SON, Cheite: 
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“Guilty, or Not Guilty?” 
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“Good-night, Father!” sis 


From the Painting by Foseph Clark 











By permission of the owners of the copyright, Thos. Forman & Sons, Nottingham 
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By permission of 


The Painter 


Three Little Kittens. From the painting by 


of C 


An Interview with Mr. Joseph Clark. By Ha 


A lovely being, scarcely formed or moulded, 
A rose with all its sweetest leaves yet folded. 
—ByRON. 
. HAVE seldom painted a picture 
without a child in it, and I have 
been at work with my brush for 
fifty years. No, I am not tired of por- 
traying the ‘angels’ of St. Augustine, 
for each little human unit is different 
from his brothers and sisters when closely 
observed. Besides, I love children.” 
*With such enthusiasm one is not 
surprised that Mr. Joseph Clark has 
accomplished so much. He is the true 
representative of the little ones in the 
world of Art; he has pictured them in 
their merry moments, and made us go 
back to the nursery and romp and play 
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bears just < 
us to the 
and sent ot 
zero. The 
mas Carol’ 
before a pic 
Going bac 
I asked the 
profession i 
tinguished. 
“My incl 
direction of 
of paints hei 
tion as a toy 
boy, or a dc 
had to overco 
on the part 
finally consen 


seph Clark 


hildhood 


Id F. B. Wheeler 


we used to do; he has led 
2dside of a stricken bairn, 
happiness and optimism to 
‘art of Scrooge, of “‘ Christ- 
fame, would have melted 
ire by Joseph Clark. 

to the beginning of things, 
yainter why he chose the 


which he is now so dis- 
ations were all in the 
t,” he replied. ‘‘A box 


for me the same fascina- 
igine does for the average 
for the average girl. I 
e a good deal of prejudice 
my parents before they 
d to my becoming an art 
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student. I can remember very distinctly ~ 


my mother’s objection—and not at all 
an improper one—that most artists had 
a hard struggle to get a living, let alone 
a competency. The dear old soul thought 
it was a great risk to run; but I entered 
the race, and I am not sorry. 

“But if the life of an artist were far 
from easy half a century ago,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ the difficulties to be overcome 
by the beginner to-day have increased 
tenfold; there are so many more com- 
petitors in the field. Notwithstanding 
the fact that workers with pencil and 
brush have increased and multiplied, I 
do not think that Art is improving to 
the extent that one might suppose with 


By permission 


Anticipation 
From the Painting by Foseph Clark 








SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


so many disciples. The Impressionist 
School is the fashion of the hour, and 
students are careless and do not attempt 
to finish their pictures. 

“Personally, I believe in the most 
rigid concentration, and I early made up 
my mind to specialise. My first picture 
of importance was ‘The Sick Child,’ 
which found a place in the Royal Academy 
exhibition of 1857. The public so appre- 
ciated my rendering of such a homely 
subject that I determined to continue in 
this special line.”’ 

Mr. Clark is over seventy years of age, 
but his eye is as clear and his hand as 
steady as many a man of scarcely middle 
age. Perhaps his constant association 

with babyhood and 
i youth has had this 

a rejuvenating effect. 

“My ideas are the 
result of constant ob- 


servation,’ he went 
, on, ‘“‘ although I must 
confess that some- 


times a picture has 
been suggested to me 
by a friend. I re- 
member while walking 
in the country with 
a companion coming 
across two girls en- 
deavouring to obtain 
shelter from a shower 
under a very much 
dilapidated umbrella. 
‘There’s a subject for 
you,’ said my friend, 
and the result was 
- ‘Three Little Kittens,’ 
4 which proved one of 
my most successful 
pictures. I intro- 
duced another girl 
in my canvas, and 
they each hold a 
kitten, thereby giving 
a double meaning to 
the title. 

““Waifs and 
Strays,’ a picture ex- 
hibited in the Royal 
| Academy of 1882, was 

first thought out at 

home, then I paid a 
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of the Artist 
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By permission 


Waifs and Strays 


From the Painting ¢ 


visit to a City mission-hall where food was 
distributed to small boys to paint my 
background. My models were as genuine 
waifs and strays as could be found in any 
= East or West. The cripple helping 
himself to cake in the centre of the 
picture was a particularly pathetic little 
fellow. He hobbled to and from my 
studio every day while I was painting his 
portrait. 

‘‘ You have to ‘ feel’ your picture before 


you can pain 
‘and this pa 
very much.” 

That is wh 


cessful, for 
critics had | 
What heart 


the pathos o 
of the boy 

to see if ther 
for him, an 
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it,”’ the artist continued, 
icular scene impressed me 


the picture was so suc- 
en the most critical of 
le fault to find with it. 
ould be unresponsive to 
the thing—the eager look 
inding up in his anxiety 
will be a piece of cake left 
the huge delight of the 
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tattered lads on the front form as they 
compare notes on the quality of the 
provender? The beholder is in sympathy 
with the artist at once, a sure test of a 
good picture. You do not have to 
cudgel your brains to find out some 
subtle meaning you fancy the creator 
of the work may have had in his mind. 
It is all so straightforward and so true 
to life ; a picture that will draw a shilling 
out of your pocket quicker than fifty 
minutes of oratory. 

With only three exceptions, Mr. Joseph 
Clark has exhibited at the Royal Academy 
every year since “‘ The Sick Child’”’ was 
hung on the line. It was my privilege 
to see his Academy picture for this year 
on the morning I called to chat with him. 
I do not think I am betraying confi- 
dences by mentioning that it represents 
a baby taking his first steps. Although 
it is yet in an incomplete state, it was 
sufficiently developed for me to appre- 
ciate the home atmosphere which the 
artist is always able to create in his pic- 
tures. The admiring mother as she stands 
looking at her child, fearful lest he 
should fall, the pride of the father as 
he turns back in his chair to share in 
the admiration, is far too real and true 
to life to be commonplace. There is 
nothing “‘ made up”’ in the canvas. 

‘* Anticipation,” wh ch was exhibited at 
‘the Royal Institute of Painters in Oil 
‘Colours in 1891, is one of those subjects 
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which appeal with irresistible force to the 
makers of our home-life, the womenfolk. 
It has the human interest—so hard to 
explain and yet so easy to understand— 
which is the foundation of every great 
work in Art or Literature. 

“Here Comes Father!” another of 
Mr. Clark’s deservedly popular works, 
was painted in a Winchester meadow. 
Two sisters on a stile, that is all—all, 
I mean, so far as the purely human 
element is concerned. But note how 
the painter, true to his own tempera- 
ment—for every real artist is a poet, 
who writes in paint instead of words— 
skilfully leaves something to the imagina- 
tion. In the background is the age-worn 
church of the Hospital of St. Cross, 
where tottering brethren spend their 
remaining days in peace. Lest “the 
sere, the yellow leaf” of old age should 
prove too powerful a contrast to the 
may-blossom of childhood it is merely 
suggested, not shown. It is these 
subtle fancies that help us to under- 
stand the inner workings of the creator’s 
mind. 

In these days, when everyone preaches 
the simple life, but finds it difficult to 
practise, it is well for us to have a painter 
who so ably depicts the only real dis- 
ciples of the simple life—the children. 

“ Simplicity 
Is Nature’s first step, and the last of Art.” 
Haro_p F. B. WHEELER 




















y But, lo, a wonder! 


dawn, 








TRANSFIGURATION. 
— DAY breaks o’er the city dim; 

With sin and toil it is grimed and grim. 
In street and park, 
Along the kerbstones, in windows dark, 
On avenues broad, and where alleys yawn, 
Where palace and tenement loom through the 


In the vast cathedral where wealth will come, 
And the smallest chapel in poorest slum, 
Filling the air with incense and light, 

The Easter lilies bloom, fragrant and white. 
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A Complete Story 


HE captain of the fish- 

ing - smack Sarah 

Bell, moored over- 

night to the ice-wharf, was 
alone with me in his stuffy 


cabin. The crew had gone 











Albert W. Tolman 








but hoping to 
get him toler- 
ably broken in 
by the time we 
were on ’Quer- 
eau. Just there, 


on shore for however, I 

the evening. AVA "\ made a big 
Stretched aS Sai mistake. 

out on the SS : pg ee os ~ - Js “Asa fisher- 

square dining- ~~—<>— - a, NS man Dutchy 

table under the 4 — _ was of no 


swinging lamp lay a chart of the North 
Atlantic fishing-grounds. 

It was an interesting sheet, that soiled, 
creased map, thumbed, greasy, dotted 
with soundings, with thin, watery lines 
marking the boundaries of the different 
shoals. On Banquereau a faded red 
smudge attracted my attention. 

“Something particular happen there ? ”’ 
I hazarded. 

‘“* Rather,” responded the captain 
briefly, stroking his grey, bushy eye- 
brows. “I’ve sailed the North Atlantic, 
man and boy, for over thirty years, and 
I never was in a harder, tighter place 
than when lying at anchor in the forty 
fathoms under that ink-spot. 

“It was the same voyage we shipped 
Dutchy Heidmann. Heaven only knows 
how he ever happened to drift down to 
Gloucester! But not half an hour before 
we sailed he turned up on the wharf, at 
the very minute when I was looking for 
another man to take the place of one of 
my crew who had gone home ill. We 
didn’t waste any time talking. 

““ Want to take a trip to the Banks ?’ 
sMid I. 

““ Yah,’ he grinned, without having 
the least idea where the Banks were, or 
what he would have to do when he got 
there. 

“TI shipped him at once, not knowing 
whether I’d drawn a prize or a blank, 


use. I’ve seen Joe Simms, who fished 
alongside him, pull in four cod while 
the German wa: hauling up one, baiting 
his hook, and g: tting it down to bottom 
again. He rem ded me of a big, lubberly 
schoolboy, with iis round, fat face, blue 
eyes, and fuzzy | ttle yellow moustache. 

“As soon as ve were fairly outside I 
began to drill hin in seamanship, but it 
wasn’t long befo e I gave up the idea of 
teaching him ything. His mind was 
slow and dull, aiid though he tried hard 
enough he could: ’t seem to comprehend. 
So, if any piece of work needed brains 
and quickness, | took good care not to 
call on him; bu whenever strength and 
faithfulness were wanted I turned to him 
every time. No matter how hard or 
dirty the job never complained or 
shirked. 

“But his ay 
after any meal | 
and eaten anoth 
that was why Ob 
down on him. I 
weak or his be 
Dutchy. He nev 
more than ever, ji 
ill-feeling. 

“Our first we 
had good luck 


tite! I believe that 
could have turned to 
just as big. I guess 
Spiller, the cook, was 
nybody had his coffee 
poor it was always 
said a word, but ate 
to show there was no 


on the grounds we 
he cod bit well, and 
were big and fat ‘he second Wednesday 
dawned with a stii gale from the north- 
east. How it blew ! All day we didn’t 
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wet a hook. Towards night it grew worse, 
and a sleet storm set in. The smack 
pitched and rolled so that you could hardly 
keep your feet; but her cable was new, 
and I was sure she would ride it out. 
We turned in early, hoping the wind 
would go down before morning. 

“But at eleven o’clock a cry from the 
man on watch brought us all tumbling 
out of our bunks. And there was reason 
enough. The shackle under the bow 
had parted, the jibstay slacked up, and 
the masts, freed from its tension, were 
quivering like willow rods. Unless the 
damage was repaired at once the swell 


would soon roll the sticks out of the 
ship. 
“In less than three minutes I had 


every man but the cook on deck. It 
took some time to secure the swinging 
end of the stay, splice it, and draw it in 
through the hawse-pipe. We were all 
busy forward, Dutchy included, when 
somebody looked aft, and yelled : 

“Fire! Fire! The Bell’s afire !’ 

“I spun round, and saw that the man 
was right. A dull red glare was dancing 
in the top of the skylight. Then the 
glass broke, and a tongue of flame shot 


out. The whole inside of the cabin 
seemed to be blazing. 
“It was a sorry sight for us all. Every 


penny I had was in thisschooner. Besides, 
it wasn’t merely property, food and 
shelter that was at stake, but nineteen 
lives as well. I don’t know that I ever 
saw a worse night on the Banks. Evena 
dory couldn’t have lived in such a sea. 
So there was just one ending to it for 
us, unless we put that fire out. 

““T was aft in less than half a minute, 
and started down the companion-ladder, 
but a burst of flame and smoke drove 
me back. We got out the _ buckets, 
formed a double line from both rails, and 
passed water like mad; but it didn’t 
seem to have any more effect than if 
we had been using thimbles instead of 
pails. The vessel was rocking so that 
the pails were half empty by the time 
they got to the last man, and half the 
water that was left in them never reached 
a spot where it could do any good. 

“It’s pretty rough to fight sea and 
storm and fire at the same time, but that’s 
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what we had to do that night. We were 
getting pretty well fagged when a voice 
shouted : ; 

“““The cook’s down there! 
burned to death!’ ; 

“In the excitement we’d forgotten 
all about him; but I saw in a second 
that somebody would have to go down 
into that cabin and rout him out. It 
wasn’t a job I hankered for; but I made 
a bolt for the companion-ladder. But 
that slow Dutchman was ahead of me. 

“““Go back, skipper!’ he cried, giving 
me a shove that sent me staggering. ‘ I'll 
get him.’ 

“With that he threw his coat up over 
his head and disappeared down the ladder 
into the smoke and fire below. I waited. 
It wasn’t more than thirty seconds before 
he came staggering up, with his clothes 
on fire in half a dozen places, and the 
cook, almost smothered, flung over his 
shoulder like a bag of meal. 

“Spiller was a heavy sleeper, and 
he had a deep bunk off in one corner, so 
that the flames hadn’t reached him; 
but he’d breathed so much smoke before 
he was fully awake that he hadn’t enough 
sense or strength left to get on deck. 
He’d have choked in a few minutes more. 

“Two or three of us put out the fire on 
Dutchy. Then we carried the cook for- 
ward, lashed him to the foremast, and 
left him to come to himself, for we didn’t 
have any time to coddle him. All this 
time the rest of the crew were busy with 
the buckets, but the blaze was more than 
holding its own. I began to think of 
the boats, though I knew they couldn’t 
live five minutes in that sea. 

“Just then the German touched me 
on the shoulder. He’d puffed his lungs 
clear of smoke, so that he could talk 
again. 

‘“““ Give me a fish-hook and a bit of line,’ 
he said, ‘ and I’ll put out the fire.’ 

“T stared at him, thinking he’d gone 
clean crazy, for how he could put out.a 
blaze with a fish-hook was more than I 
could see. But I knew that he’d been 
down below and got some idea of the 
situation, so I passed him what he wanted. 
He was down the ladder and in the cabin 
again almost before I could turn round. 
He was the quickest slow man I ever saw. 


He'll be 
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‘It wasn’t more than thirty seconds before he came staggering up, with the coc ilmost smothered, flung 
over his shoulder like a bag of meal” 
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““ Keep the water going !’ he shouted ; 
and we poured it down as fast as we could 
send it from the rail to the skylight. 

“We could hear him stamping round 
below and coughing, but we couldn’t see 
a thing for the thick smoke that was 
rolling up. It seemed almost wicked for 
him to be down there in the middle of 
the flames; but he was fighting for his 
own life as well as the lives of all the 
rest, so I couldn’t order him up. 

“Well, sir, it seemed hours while we 
waited for him to come up. Just as I 
was beginning to fear the fire had been 
too much for him a shout rose from below : 

“* Stand clear!’ 

“A ball of fire shot up the ladder 
through the black smoke. Behind it came 
Dutchy, all ablaze. On the end of the 
fish-hook he had a bundle of oil-soaked 
rags that the cook had used for cleaning 
his lamps. 


“We found afterward that the screw 
had pulled out of the gimbals in which 
the cabin light swung, and that a roll of 
the schooner had tossed the falling lamp 
into the box where the tow was kept. 
The oil-soaked rags formed a heart of 
fire, which. the water had been unable 
to quench. 

‘‘ Five seconds after Dutchy reached the 
deck the flaming ball was drifting to 
leeward, and we were soaking him from 
head to foot to put him out. After that 
it was an easy matter to drown the 
blaze in the cabin. 

“There was nothing too good for that 
lad during the rest of his cruise. When 
we reached Gloucester again I tried to 
persuade him to go on another trip, but 
it was no use. An hour after he got his 
pay he was off to ship again on some tramp 
for the Fatherland. I’ve never seen him 
since.” ALBERT W. TOLMAN. 





of Spain sometimes worships. 





Where King Alfonso Worships 





The beautiful Royal Chapel in the Escurial, where the King 


The approaching marriage of Prin- 
cess Ena of Battenberg with King 
Alfonso of Spain makes the accom- 
panying photograph of the Royal 
Chapel in the Escurial, which is some 
twenty-five miles from Madrid, of 
particular interest. 

The frescoes on the walls and ceil- 
ings of the sacred building are magni- 
ficent works of art, and a fortune was 
originally spent on making the chapel 
as beautiful as possible. The altars are 
by Giacomo Trezzo, and other eminent 
Italian artists. From an architectural 
point of view it somewhat resembles 
St. Paul’s Cathedral on a miniature 
scale. 

The chamber where Philip II., its 
builder, died, in 1598, and the superb 
porphyry mausoleum of the Spanish 
kings are the principal attractions. 

The Spaniards are a musical people, 
and the great divided organ is one of 
the finest in the country. As will be 
seen, many of the pipes are placed 
horizontally, a thing rarely seen in the 
United Kingdom. 

There is another Royal Chapel at 
Seville, but it is built on a much less 
ambitious plan, although some of the 
sculptures in it are of more than 
ordinary interest. 
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“Blues” who Chose Religion for their Work Goa 


Finish 
HEN the Blue leaves his ’Varsity, when he 
has rowed that terrific race from Putney to 
Mortlake for the last, perhaps the only, 
time, when examinations have afforded him their last y 
terrors—the Blue, indeed, is soon forgotten—he /, 
never forgets the part he played in the great aquatic | 





struggle. Dozens of years afterwards, when by his 
fireside he ponders over the past, he rows the race 
over again in his own mind, and memory rescues } 
almost every trifling little incident of the eventful ( 
day. He remembers his emotions at almost every dip \ 
of the blades. Be he Light Blue or Dark, one of the \\ 
victorious crew, or a member of the losing eight, Y 
not for worlds would he have missed rowing in 
that race. 

Most folks, however, would be puzzled to know 
















The ay Rev. Ernald Lane, 

D.D., Dean of Rochester, 

who rowed for Oxford in 
1858 
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The Rev. Dr. Warre, until recently 
Headmaster of Eton. He rowed 
for Oxford in 1857-58-59 














wno won any particular 
race in days gone by. A 
very few of the greatest 
strokes have found a 
place in popular history, 
and the fact is always 
read on Boatrace Day; 
but the rank and file are 
not remembered. They 
have achieved their mis- 
sion, and they go; but 
the Blue comes up again 
in another place. The 
British grit and stamina 
which brought about 
that last biggest spurt 
on the river are in evi- 
dence later on. In after 
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The Rev. E. Lambert (then and now). 
He rowed for the Cantabs in 1881-82 
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The Rev. Dr. Herbert Kynaston, ff 
of Durham University, rowed WARS 
for Oxford in 1856-57 








years you see the Blue on the judge’s 
bench, supreme in one of his Majesty’s 
High Courts of Justice, and you see him 
in numbers in the body of the court 
pleading his case. 

You find him with high rank in the 
Army, and again with M.P. to his name in 
the legislative chamber at Westminster. 
Another turn of the head, and you dis- 
cover him as headmaster of the biggest 
public school in England—one of the 
most responsible positions a man could 
hold—and then, look in any direction 
you please, and you see him preaching 
the Gospel from the pulpit, and labouring 
amongst men with the one ambition to 
make their lives better and brighter. 

Nothing has struck me so much in 
making a lengthy examination of what 
became of the old Blues as the enormous 
proportion of them who went into the 
Church after leaving their University. 
The numbers of such dwarf those who 
incline to other professions into absolute 
insignificance. For instance, now, hap- 
hazard, I take one page of a list of old 
Blues and what became.of them, and 
there are seventeen names upon it. 
Twelve of the men became clergymen ! 
Another page gives the records of 
eighteen ’Varsity oarsmen, and ten took 
holy orders! This is a proportion which 
is very striking, and causes one to reflect 
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that there must be a good deal 
more in the old proverb, ‘‘ Mens 
sana in corpore sano,” than ever 
any of us suspected. 

Since the race was inaugurated 
in 1829 about half the contestants 
have_become clergymen. Though 
one member of the crew could not 
be traced, it is believed that every 
man of the first Oxford crew in . 
1829 took to the Church. Words- 
worth became a Bishop of St. 
Andrews ; Toogood, Prebendary of 
York ; Garnier, Dean of Norwich ; 
Moore, Rector of Tunstall; Stam- 
forth, Rector of Bolton; and Fre- 
mantle (the cox), Dean of Ripon. 
Besides this, Warren, of the oppos- 
ing Cantabs, became Vicar of Over; 
Merivale, Dean of Ely ; and Selwyn, 
Bishop of Lichfield. Twenty-five 
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The Rev. Canon McCormick 
photo by Maull & Fox) and the 
lade of Mr. Legge’s oar with 
‘hich he helped to pull Oxford 
through in record time 


ears later this Selwyn’s 
on also rowed for Cam. 
ridge, and he became 
hishop of Melanesia !— 
most interesting double 
yincidence 

I was chatting re- 
sntly to a worthy canon 
ho rowed No. 6 in a 
inning boat for Cam- 
ridge, and he remarked 





The Rev. Hugh Legge (then 


and now). inc rowes fr the =i) me that five of that 
od crew chose _ the 
Church as their pro  ssion. ‘ The reference 


was to the year 1856 ind the old Blue I was 
in conversation with w: s Canon J. McCormick, 
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a fine type of clergyman. In 
his undergraduate days he 
was about the best all-round 
athlete at Cambridge, for he 
was a double Blue, captaining 
the cricket eleven as well as 
rowing in the boat; and few 
could beat him with the 
boxing-gloves. What is more, 
if he were rejuvenated, he 
would do it all over again, 
for he believes in the athletic 
clergyman. 

The canon loves to chat 
about his race, as do all old 
Blues. The stroke was one 
of the finest who ever rowed 
in a boatrace, H. Mansel 
Jones. No. 1 was J. P. Salter, 
who was ordained. No. 2 
was F. C. W. Alderson— 
brother of the late Mar- 
chioness of Salisbury — now 
Canon Alderson of Peter- 
borough. No. 3 was R. L. 
Lloyd, who umpired for many 
years in the race. No. 4 was 
H. E. Fairrie, who for 
many years was starter. 
No. 5 was H. Williams. 
No. 6 was McCormick. 
No. 7 was H. Snow, 
who has since taken 
another name, and is 
now the Rev. H. Kynas- 
ton, Professor of Greek 
at the University of 
Durham ; and the cox. |\W 
was W. Wingfield, who, 
like McCormick, was a 
double Blue, for he was 
wicket - keeper to the 
eleven. Williams, who, 
like one or two others 
of the crew, is now no 
more, was a_ splendid 
oarsman, and though 
very careless in train- 
ing, it used to be said 
that he would rather 
die in the boat than be 
beaten. He went out 
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The race, however, comes 
down in history as one of the 
hardest ever rowed, if not the 
hardest. The boats were never 
separated from start to finish. 
“Our hands,” said the canon, 
“were always icily cold, for 
it was an awful day, raining 
all the time and very windy. 
We won by half a length 
through sheer strength and 
the ability of our stroke, 
Jones. What made the race 
so close in the judgment of 
many was that our boat was 
too small for such a rough 
day. Our hats were floating 
in the bottom of it when we 
got out.” 

If the truth must be told, 
a crab was caught in the 
Cambridge boat that year, 
and, to make a clean breast 
of it, it was the canon who 
caught it! Yet, though the 
boat stopped dead, and, of 
course, lost some _ valuable 
space, one single spurt imme- 
diately afterwards took it to 
the front again, and the 
observation was freely made 
that “Joe himself 
pulled the boat along.” 
So perhaps it was just 
as well the crab was 
caught. 

Mr. Kynaston, who 
rowed in this race, and 
in the year following, 
when he was stroke, 
tells me of the latter 
that it was the first 
race in which keelless 
boats were used. Dur- 
ing the practices he 
was in for his Classical 
Tripos, and as the list 
came out late at night. 
he was obliged by 
training regulations to 
go to bed still in sus- 
pense as to the result, 
but was roused out of 








as a missionary to 
Australia. \ 
The Cantabs won! 
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The Rev. W. D. B. Curry at the present day 
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£ Rev. F. Wilkinson = S 
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friends bearing 
news that he 
senior classic ! 


An old Blue, 


welcome 
bracketed 


who is now a 


high dignitary of the Church, 


is the Very Re 
D.D., Dean of Rochester, 
rowed No. 
He gives me an 
story of an eventful race. 
“There were many inci- 
dents of the year 1858,” 5 
he says, ‘‘ which we of the 
crew thought very interest- 
ing; but that which fixed 
itself most in our memories 
was the fact of our stroke 
at the very start — the 
second or third stroke 
which he took—having his 
oar caught by the wash 
waves of a steamer. In 
those days the steamers 
were allowed to start a 
liale above the boats and 
the starting-post. He was 
thrown on to No. 7 and 
had only just recovered 
himsel’ when a second huge 
wave caught him, and again 
threw him back on to the 
next man. This time’ his 
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A. F. Titherington 

(Oxford, 
1887) 


renched clean out of 
the rowlocks were 
and finally the cord 
ind the top of the 
together was burst. 
10ole race was rowed 
stroke oar unable to 
oar more than half 
within: the rowlocks. 
fter a time he was 
to give us some sort 
troke, yet with the 
ard rowlock quite out 
1e perpendicular, he 
1, of course, put no 
igth and not much 
into the stroke. It 
edless to say that we 
beaten by a good 
y lengths.” 
this same Oxford 
', and in the previous 
was E. Warre, now 
Rev. Dr. Warre, until 
ntly headmaster of 
1 College. In this con- 
ion it is appropriate 
mention that two or 
e other headmasters 
jig public schools have 
-d for their ’Varsities. 
Rev. Dr. Way, of 
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Rossall School, stroked the Oxford boat 
in 1874 and 1875, and performed a valu- 
able service in breaking the run of 


victories which Cambridge had achieved 
up to that time. 

The Rev. W. E. Sherwood, late head- 
School, 


master of Magdalen College 
Oxford, also twice rowed for 
Oxford, and the Rev. A. F. 
Titherington, headmaster of 
Brighton College, was stroke of 
the Oxonian Eight in Jubilee 
year. 

Another matter to be men- 
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The Rev. W. F. Stocken, Chaplain to Penton- 


ville Prison (Oxford, 1856) 


tioned is that the Boatrace has supplied 
four or five bishops to the Bench, and 
there is still among us the Bishop of 
Colchester (the Right Rev. H. F. John- 
son), who was No. 6 for Cambridge in 


1854. 


The Rev. Hugh Legge rowed for Oxford 
in 1893, when the fastest time on record 
(18 min. 45 2-5sec.) was accomplished, 
and the Dark Blues won by four feet 
only (not two and a half lengths, as many 


say). 


An echo reaches me from Liverpool 
of some remarks I once heard made on 
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the theme of “ good Blues ; good men.” 
Such a proverb may not previously 
have been correct; if not, it should have 
been. The Rev. Edgar Lambert, who 
rowed for the Light Blues in 1881 
and 1882 has been for a long time 
chaplain-superintendent of the Seamen’s 
Institute at the great Mersey 
port, and has, by the way, 
twice saved people from drown- 
ing, in addition to helping 
by means of the rocket appa- 
ratus to save crews many a 
time from shipwrecked vessels. 
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The Lord Bishop of Colchester 


To which may be added finally the 
words of a canon who rowed: ‘ One of 
the charms of the Boatrace is the com- 
plete comradeship which exists among 
the crew. The eight get opportunities 
of knowing men, their faults as well as 
their virtues, far better than they do «n 
ordinary life. The hard training, the 
long ‘ grinds,’ the pleasant little chaffing 
that goes on, the amusing incidents, and 
the jokes never forgotten, all go towards 
making the time the pleasantest and 
most memorable of one’s whole life !”’ 


H. LEAcH 
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that denomina- 

tional differences of 
opinion and _ doctrine 
have not been able to 
alienate the admiration 
and sympathy felt by 
thousands of members 
of the Church of Eng- 
land for the great leader 
and founder of Method- 
ism, John Wesley, in 
these our own times. 
More pleasant is it still 
to remember that there 
are several buildings in 
our land dedicated to 
the worship of the 
Church of England which 
have greatly _ distin- 
guished themselves by 
either erecting memorials 
to John Wesley within 
their very walls, or by 
sacredly keeping and 
guarding with just pride 
some relic in their shrines 
which had personal 
and close contact with 
Wesley in those stirring 
days of nearly two 
centuries ago. 

We must of necessity begin any de- 
scription of such with the very beautiful 
and well-known marble tablet which 
charms the visitor to the national Val- 
halla, Westminster Abbey. This me- 
morial is placed on the wall of the side- 
aisle near to Poets’ Corner, where it 
never fails to attract the attention of 

®visitors. The upper portion of the me- 
morial consists of profile busts of the 
two famous brothers, John and Charles 


|" is pleasant to think 


Photo 


Wesley, with their names and dates 
of birth and death. Below the busts 
XXXV—27 
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The Wesley Memorial in Westminster 
Abbey 


Memorials to John Wesley 
in English Churche 


By George A. Wade 
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are their notable words, 
“The best of all is, God 
is with us.”” The bottom 
part of the tablet shows 
a finely-carved represen- 
tation of the Rev. John 
Wesley preaching to e@ 
great crowd of earnest 
seekers after truth in the 
open-air, and the figures 
are most striking, es- 
pecially that of the 
evangelist with one hand 
stretched out as if in 
warning, and the other 
grasping firmly his be- 
loved Bible. Below this 
carving are his famous 
words—*‘ I look upon all 
the world as my parish.” 
This tablet to the 
Wesley brothers in our 
national Abbey is cer- 
tainly one of the best 
‘vidences of the sense 
f common union that 
evails to-day in the 
reasts of all fair-minded 
nd earnest Christians, 
» whatever creed or 
snomination they be- 
ng. There was a time 
when such a memorial 
voted to Wesleyanism, 
reatest Abbey, would 
impossible, owing to 
tude taken by many 
arrow-minded clergy- 
hing to know that 
those days, at all 


e sweet-voiced Charles 
his even more noted 
; not because of his 
hymn-writer, though 
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that merits the finest tablet he could 
have in this wonderful church, but 
probably because the givers of the 
memorial deemed that it would be a 
fitting compliment to the Abbey itself 
to join with John Wesley in this connec- 
tion his beloved brother Charles, who, 
as a scholar of Westminster School and its 
captain, had for many years in his 
boyhood’s days sat close by that very 
spot where the tablet is. In any case, it 
does the heart good to know that there 
exists such a glorious tribute to the two 
Wesleys in our most famous English 
church. 

Oxford churches contain two special 
memorials of Wesley which are greatly 
treasured, one of them almost entirely 
owing to its former connection with the 
Methodist founder. This is an excellent 
wooden pulpit, which is retained in the 
chapel of Lincoln College solely because 
it is the one that John Welsey always 
used to preach from during the time 
that he was a Fellow there. The pulpit 
is a somewhat plain one, square in shape, 
with three ordinary wooden steps of 
ladder-like pattern at the back by which 
to reach its floor. Its reading-board, 
or desk part, stretches right across its 
front in a fashion very unusual to-day. 
The pulpit rests on solid uncarved legs, 
supported by claw-like feet, into whose 
sockets the legs fit. 

Wesley was very fond of this pulpit ; 
and Lincoln College Chapel has guarded 


it most jealously as one of his chief 
treasures. He spent many happy years 
at this college, and his rooms are still 
shown to visitors who are anxious to 
see them. He is one of the sons of whom 
Lincoln is deservedly proud, and, when 
his estrangement from the Church of 
England came, Lincoln College still loved 
and admired him to the end, just as he 
did his old Alma Mater. 

The pulpit in St. Mary’s, the University 
church, is also believed to be, at any 
rate, a fine relic of Wesley’s Oxford days, 
for he often preached in this celebrated 
church, and he must have done so from 
this very pulpit that has witnessed so many 
of the greatest preachers’ triumphs for 
two or three centuries. But on that 
very account it is not so much a purely 
personal relic and memorial of Wesley 
as is its fellow in the chapel at Lincoln 
College. 

One of the most interesting memorial 
tablets anywhere to the memory of the 
greatest evangelist of modern days is that 
placed in the church at South Leigh, 
near Whitney. On the pulpit there is 
affixed a fine brass, right in the centre 
of the front face. This brass informs the 
curious visitor that from this pulpit the 
Rev. John Wesley preached his first 
sermon after his ordination, and it gives 
several extracts from his various sermons 
and from his diary. 

The pulpit itself is rather plain, but 
the church in which it stands is most 

beautiful, and the ser- 








Tomb of the Rev. Samuel Wesley, which yet shows the marks made by the Rev. 
John Wesley when he preached from it every day for a week in 1742 


vice there has always 
been a fine one, with 
a tendency towards 
the ‘‘ High,” that Wes- 
ley loved so much in 
his Epworth and Ox- 
ford days. The great 
preacher himself re- 
cords in his diary the 
fact of his having given 
his first sermon at 
South Leigh. But he 
again visited the place, 
though it was forty-six 
years later. And, writ- 
ing about this in his 
diary, he mentions that 
he preached his first 
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South Leigh Church, where Wesley preached his first sermc 


sermon there, and adds that he made 
particular inquiries on his second visit as 
to whether anyone was then living who 
remembered his former one. And he 
learned the very interesting fact that 
there was then yet surviving one man 
who had heard him deliver that first 
sermon. 

Accordingly, the South Leigh brass 
must have an abiding place in the hearts 
of Wesley’s admirers and followers to- 
day. It is a memorable and just tribute, 
not only to one of the world’s greatest 
men, but to a most historic and auspicious 
occasion. It certainly speaks well for 
the vicars and people of South Leigh 
Church, past and present, that they have 
so honoured themselves and their church 
whilst also honouring the saintly and 
loved John Wesley. 

One of the strangest things in connec- 
tion with memorials to Wesley is that 
there is no actual memorial in the very 
church where one would most expect 
to find it. The very name of “ Epworth,” 
seems instinctively to suggest ‘‘ Wesley,” 
Sor the history of the famous family is 
inseparably and immortally bound up 
with the little Lincolnshire village and 
its church. Here the great evangelist’s 
father was vicar for very many years, 
here he and others of the family lie 
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the ordinary stranger 
might seek long for it 
were he not told how 
to find it; for, close by 
the path in the church- 
yard, there stands a flat 
tombstone surrounded by 
iron rails; and on one 
part of it the curious 
visitor may trace two 
distinct marks of feet. 
This stone is the one 
that marks the last rest- 
ing-place of the Rev. 
Samuel Wesley, and it 
was from this stone that 
his famous son, the Rev. 
John Wesley, addressed 
great multitudes of Lin- 
colnshire folk, who came 
to hear him preach when 
the privilege of doing so 
in the sacred edifice itself 
was denied him. Wesley 
preached every day fora 
week in 1742 from this 
tomb to immense con- 
gregations of. men and 
women, who marvelled 
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where, above all others, 
he would have preferred 
it to be. 

There are, perhaps, 
other memorials besides 
these we have mentioned 
here, that may be found 
within or about the 
Churches of England 
that serve to revere the 
memory of one of the 
greatest men of modern 
times. There would cer- 
tainly be more but that 
the chapels themselves 
have wisely and _ not 
seldom obtained posses- 
sion of some that would 
otherwise have been in 
English churches. Such, 
for instance, is the much- 
prized Communion- 
table, which the Memorial 
Chapel at Epworth now 
boasts, and which was 
the very table at which 
both the Rev. Samuel 
Wesley and his_ two 
world-famous sons must 








at his words, wept in 
sympathy with him, and 
shouted for joy when 
converted. It was truly a wonderful 
scene that this stone witnessed that week 
more than a century and a half ago. 

And those marks on it are said to have 
been made by the feet of Lincolnshire’s 
great son as he stood, day after day, there 
addressing those gathered thousands. If 
so, they are surely “holy ground” in 
more senses than one, and they truly form 
a notable existing memorial of the founder 
of Wesleyan Methodism in the place 
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Wesley’s pulpit in Lincoln College Chapel, 
Oxford 


often have celebrated the 
Lord’s Supper ere John 
and Charles left the 
parochial ministry for evangelistic work. 

Yet it is a pleasure to us all, Church- 
men and Nonconformists, to know that to- 
day the memory of the two brothers is 
kept green in the Established Church 
itself by such notable tributes as_ those 
spoken of in this article. For truly is 
such a spirit, in the words of Shakespeare, 
“twice blessed.” A memorial of this 
kind does everyone credit. “It blesseth 
him that gives and him that takes.” 


IN THIS PULPIT 
tue REVJOHN WESLEY. ™ A, 


SOMETIME FELLOW 
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PREACHED 41S FIRST SERMON Ap 172 
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A Complete Story. 
7 “HE Rev. James Somers was an ex- 


cellent preacher, a prime favourite 

with the young people, an un- 
usually good financier, but, according 
to some of the prominent members 
of his church, he had one grave fault— 
he was not social enough. They meant 
by this that he did not call frequently, 
that he rather discouraged invitations 
to receptions and entertainments, and 
that, unlike his predecessor, he did not 
have a habit of often dropping in inform- 
ally upon the members of his congregation 
at tea-time. 

“T don’t understand what he does with 
himself all day,” remarked Deacon Smiley. 
“He certainly can’t spend all his time 
writing two sermons.” 

“It isn’t fair to the men who pay his 
salary,” complained Richard Whiting. 
“Why, he has not called at my house for 
over a month.” P 

“It is my personal opinion,” declared 
Thomas Stubbs, the richest member 
of the church, “‘ that he spends all of his 
time reading. The house up there is 
running over with books and papers, and 
they aren’t all religious either. So much 
reading tends to make a man lazy. The 
minister’s all right, hut it would be a 
good deal better for him to do more 
reading of human nature and less of 
books and magazines.” Mr. Stubbs him- 
self only read newspapers. 

“I suggest,’ said Mr. Whiting, “ that 
we constitute ourselves a committee of 
three to wait on the minister and let 
him know what the people of the church 
think about his negligence in this matter. 
He must have plenty of time—ministers 
@ways do have. I think he ought to be 
spoken to.”’ 

“IT agree with our brother that the 
minister ought to have the matter laid 
before him,” assented Deacon Smiley ; 
“but I think it would be better to see 
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By E. I. Farrington 
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The next day Des son Smiley knocked 
at the parsonage do r and inquired for 
the pastor, only to »e told by the trim 
maid who answered | is summons that the 
minister had been o it all the afternoon. 
The good deacon wa: surprised. It was 
late, and he had fe! sure of finding the 
pastor athome. He eft his card, and was 
descending the ste»s when the Rev. 
James Somers step ved from a passing 
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could not pay his rent promptly he must 
be ousted to make room for another 
who could. I presume that what the 
agent said was true. Many of these rich 
landlords seldom visit their slum pro- 
perty, and know practically nothing of the 
conditions of their tenants.” 

The deacon sat twirling his hat ner- 
vously during this explanation. He 
looked furtively at the minister now, as 
the latter gazed abstractedly into the 
fire. Finally, he inquired hesitatingly : 
“Did the—did the agent tell you the 
landlord’s name ?” 

‘No, he did not,” replied the clergy- 
man, arousing himself, “‘and I did not 
think to ask him.” 

The deacon drew a long breath, and 
arose to his feet. ‘‘ Must you go ?”’ said 
the minister. “I hope I have not bored 
you with this story? Really, I must 
apologise for my lack of tact. Such a 
matter could have had no interest for 
ou.” 

“It did, though—it did, indeed,” said 
the deacon, as he passed down the steps. 

Richard Whiting prided himself on 
the fact that he had always been an early 
riser, and he decided that it would be 
interesting to see how the minister spent 
his morning hours. He left his own 
mansion at about 8.30 o’clock on Tues- 
day of the next week after his con- 
ference with Deacon Smiley and Mr. 
Stubbs, and walked briskly in the direc- 
tion of the parsonage. 

Just as he turned a corner before 
reaching the house he was surprised to 
see the Rev. James Somers descend the 
steps and hurry down the street with 
an undersized and shabbily-dressed man. 
He really had expected to find the 
reverend gentleman just eating break- 
fast, and was hardly prepared for this 
discovery ; but he determined to follow 
the pair and ascertain what called the 
pastor abroad so early in the day. 

The walk was not a short one, and it 
led to one of the poorer quarters of the 
great city. He was forced to walk 
rapidly to keep the minister and his 
companion in view. At last he saw them 
turn in at the entrance of a great tene- 
ment... What could the minister want 
there ? Quietly Richard Whiting slipped 
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in. It was impossible to see in the dimly- 
lighted corridor, but he could hear foot- 
steps on the stairs above him, and he was 
guided by the sound. Finally the foot- 
steps ceased, and a door opened and 
closed. Presently the pastor’s kindly 
voice could be heard, and the faultfinder 
crept along until the words reached him 
distinctly : 

“ There is life and hope in the Master.” 

“For me ? Oh! how can there be for 
me? It was the long hours and the 
little pay that did it—not enough to live 
on, without thinking of clothes. Oh, 
sir, if you knew the condition of the girls 
in that shop!” 

It was a girl’s weak voice, and she 
named one of the largest drapery busi- 
nesses in the City. When the listener 
heard it he bit his lip until the blood came. 
He heard the minister lift his voice in 
earnest prayer, and then he quietly tip- 
toed down the stairs. 

Mr. Stubbs met the minister by chance, 
just as the latter was leaving the home of 
a prominent member of another church 
than that to which he belonged—a 
wealthy and fashionable widow. 

“Well, parson,’’ he said genially, ‘‘ you 
have been paying an afternoon call, I 
see.” 

There was no answering smile on the 
pastor’s face. ‘“‘ An afternoon call, yes,” 
he replied soberly ; “ but not of a social 
nature, I am sorry to say.” 

Mr. Stubbs appeared surprised. The 
minister noticed this fact and continued : 
‘“‘T may as well tell you the circumstances. 
You will soon see.them recorded in the 
afternoon papers. The young man who 
was the apple of that mother’s eye is 
dead—dead by his own hand. Her own 
pastor was out of town, and so she sent 
for me to offer what consolation I could.” 

Mr. Stubbs, shocked and grieved, could 
only frame the natural question as to the 
motive for such a deed. “It is not 
necessary to go far to find the motive,” 
said the minister. ‘‘ Over there,” he 


continued, pointing to a _ fashionabi® 
block of flats, ‘“‘a private gambling 
den is maintained. It is frequented 


almost entirely by young men of good 
standing. I suppose that some man..of 
position, perhaps of prominence, owns 


























‘It was the long hours and the little pay that did it—not enough to live © , without thinking of clothes,” 
the listening man heard a weak voice say 
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that building, and does not care enough 
about the welfare, morally and spiritually, 
of his neighbours’ sons to have such a 
pitfall rooted out.” 

Mr. Stubbs shrugged his broad shoulders 
uneasily, and excused himself so hastily 
that the minister looked after him with 
surprise. 

Following the prayer-meeting _ that 
week Deacon Smiley, Richard Whiting, 
and Thomas Stubbs met for a private 
conference, as agreed upon the week 
before. There was an _ embarrassing 
silence for a moment. Then Mr. Stubbs, 
with characteristic frankness, admitted 
that although he had been in conversation 
with the pastor, he had said nothing in 
regard to the reverend gentleman’s neglect 
of his social duties. He then rehearsed 
the details of his meeting with the 
minister. 

After that Deacon Smiley and Mr. 
Whiting related their experiences. Even 
then some further explanation seemed 
necessary. 

Deacon Smiley drew his handkerchief 
from his coat-pocket and _ nervously 
mopped his shining bald head. ‘‘ Confes- 
sion is good for the soul,” he quoted 
abruptly. “I was the landlord who 


owned the tenement from which that poor 
family was evicted.”’ 

Richard Whiting blew his nose violently 
‘“‘T am the principal shareholder,” he said, 
“in that drapery business.”’ 

Mr. Stubbs placed a sympathetic hand 
on the shoulder of each of his friends. 
“And I,” he admitted, ‘‘ own the build- 
ing which sheltered the gambling club 
where that young man came to his death.” 
He paused a moment, and then continued : 
“It is not there any longer.” 

‘“‘ A new order of things has gone into 
effect at the business house I mentioned,” 
said Richard Whiting quietly. 

“And that evicted family,’’ Deacon 
Smiley announced, “‘ is back in its home.” 

“And now,” declared Mr. Thomas 
Stubbs, with unwonted energy, ‘I want 
to say that, in my opinion, the minister 
is working too hard. He must have an 
assistant.” 

“Indeed he must,” assented Richard 
Whiting: “‘ and we must raise his salary, 
too.” 

Thomas 


Stubbs rubbed his _ glasses 
vigorously. 


“The next man who says 


we ought to have a more social pastor,” 
he asserted deliberately, “ will hear from 
me.” 
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Where the Jews in Jerusalem pray every Friday for the coming of the Messiah 
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the writer 
shows that the 
potler’sart has 
for long been 
assoctated 
with the Gos- 
pel. Thou- 
sands of years before the 
Christian era, little clay 
deities were modelled, 
and prayer -like inscrip- 
tions incised upon them 
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HERE is not the least doubt that 
the potter’s art is among the 
earliest expressions of zsthetics in 
Dig down into the heart of mother 
where the human race had its 
origin, and you will find traces of the 


man. 
earth, 


potter’s skill and taste. As soon 
as ever men had learnt to make 
weapons for defence, and to 
procure food to sustain life, 
they seem to have seized upon 
clay wherewith to make vessels 
of various kinds. Watch a 
little child who has found a 
piece of clay to play with, and 
you have exactly what man- 
kind did in its infancy. There 
was first the simple bowl for 
food fashioned, then the oval 
vase, and, later, figures of the 
gods. 

In the prehistoric burial caves 
we have clear and abundant 


evidence of this. Beside the 
still intact skeleton lies the 
sepulchral bowl, and _ subse- 


tuently small models of deities 
fashioned in clay. . Deeply as I 
admire the exquisite produc- 
tions of Sévres or Dresden, I 
must confess that it is never 
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One of the five Wise Virgins. 
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without a feeling 
akin to reverence 
that I handle or 
upon those quaint little 
deities in the British 
m and elsewhere. What 
they are! Thousands of 
before the Christian era 
d and their prayer-like 
ed. 
ght reminds us of a re- 
ull down the ages and in 
pottery has been closely 
eligion. “In Egypt the 
pottery is attributed,” 
r. Birch, “like the other 
id sciences, to the inven- 
the gods.” It is, there- 
» wonder that the articles 
ttery ware which have 
liscovered in the lowest 
of the hoary land of his- 
‘ar all kinds of references 
ship. It was not thought 
tory, when embellishing 
lls of the colossal temples, 
rn them with scenes illus- 
of the potter’s occupa- 
Thus we have depicted 
vorkmen’ kneading the 
with their feet, others 
g the mass to be fit for 
ieel, and the potter him- 
orking at his wheel and 
1ing a vessel, while, as 
etail in the process should 
issing, we can also see 
workmen putting the 
s to bake in the oven. 











The Flight into Egypt 


Very high in estimation was the potter 
held in ancient Egypt and Assyria. 
He deserved his reputation. The life- 
like expression which he gave to the 
supernatural figures he fashioned—how- 
ever we may deplore the base uses to which 
they were put—commands admiration 
for his skill. Some of the “ pieces’”’ in 
blue glazed ware are marvels of intelligent 
manipulation. 

Turning to the Bible, it is most interest- 
ing to note the various references therein 
to the potter and his productions, as well 
as the beautiful comparisons and meta- 
phors which are drawn from his craft. 
Here is a vivid peep at the potter in 
Jeremiah xviii. 1-6: ‘‘ The Lord said to 
Jeremiah, Arise, and go down to the 
potter’s house. Then I went down, and, 
behold, he wrought a work on the wheel. 
And the vessel that he made of clay was 
marred in the hand of the potter; so 
he made it again another vessel. And the 
Lord said, O house of Israel, cannot I 
do with you as this potter? Behold, 
as the clay is in the potter’s hand, so are 
ye in mine.” And in the next chapter we 
read: “I will break this people and this 
city as one breaketh a potter’s vessel.” 

Another fine allusion in the Old Testa- 
ment is that in Isaiah xli. 25: ‘‘I have 
raised up one from the north, and he shall 
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come: from the rising of the sun shall 
he call upon My name; and he shall 
come upon princes as upon mortar, 
and as the potter treadeth clay.” Ot 
course, the Israelites gained their know- 


ledge of the potter's art from the 
Egyptians. 
But other nations mentioned in the 


Bible were also in the habit of associat- 
ing religion with pottery. If the 
Egyptians adorned their clay vessels 
with scenes illustrative of their religious 
ceremonies and beliefs, so did the early 
Greeks. ‘It is related in a life of Homer, 
attributed to Herodotus,” says Dr. 
Lardner, ‘‘that the poet, when blind, 
happened one day to pass near the 
celebrated potteries of Samos. The 
potters addressed him, and requested 
him to compose a poem on their art, 
offering him as a reward a selection of 
their vases. Homer accepted their offer, 
and composed for them the hymn called 
‘The Furnace,’ still extant, in which are 
described with singular felicity and 
exactitude the qualities and excellencies 
of the vases fabricated by these artisans, 
and the accidents to which they are ex- 
posed in the process of baking. These 
incidents of the oven and their effects 
have counterparts so exact in the processes 
of the present day that the reader of 






Samuel Anointing David 
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Homer’s lines 
might well im- 
agine that the 
poet had visited 
a Staffordshire 
pottery.” 

If we would 
know how re- 
ligion was as- 
similated, or, 
rather, taught, 
by the Greek 
potter, we have 


a 


——- 


Elijah Fed by Ravens 


only to examine a few of the 
vases which were produced at 
Samos. The shapes are exquisite, 
and the drawings upon them 
stand out with definiteness and 
vigour. Scene after scene from 
the Greek mythology are de- 
picted, and gods and goddesses 
in innumerable artistic attitudes, 
and in the incidents recorded in 
tradition, are shown in endless 
variety. 

Coming to the Christian era, 
as may be expected, religion 
exerted its influence over the 


THE GOSPEL IN POTTE!:Y 









Lost Sheen 
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for some of heir most beautiful decora- 
tions. Agaii and again they adorned 
vase and bo\l and plate with arrestive 
pictures of F 5le story. 

But perha}). the most striking examples 
of the Gospel | 1 pottery are afforded by the 
photographs >f actual figures in clay 
which accom) any this article. All of 
them are of En lish manufacture, from the 
celebrated po teries at Bow, Chelsea, 
and Early Sta‘ ordshire. 

At one time there was quite a vogue 
for religious fic ures of this kind, and all 
the prominent characters in 
bot! the Old and New Testa- 
men: were made and put on 
the aarket. Strange to say, 
very little regard whatever 
was daid by the artist who 
desig ied these models to 
exact 1ess with regard to the 
dress or colouring or sur- 
round ngs of his creation. 
The r sult is a striking quaint- 
ness. Yet the general effect 
is most pleasing, for the 
schem of colouring, coupled 
with ¢ \e fine glaze, is charm- 
ing to behold. Needless to 
add, n» mere black-and-white 





modern potter. One name 


stands out in this connection The Lost Sheep. The dress of 


: ° ong he shepherd 
with exceptional brilliancy. It 7° “Quaint 


is that of Lucca della Robbia, 
the great Florentine sculptor. He applied 
his skill to the fabrication of pottery 
for the ornamentation of churches, 
and marvellously well he succeeded. 
His altar scenes are extremely beautiful. 
The figures of angels, all with their 
high glaze, are splendidly modelled. So, 
too, his plaques bearing Scriptural scenes 
Gnd incidents are instinct with life, 
and in his day taught manya Gospel 
truth to people who were unable to read. 

Nor did the great French and German 
potters of a century or two later disdain 
to go to the Scriptures for inspiration 





is extremely 


photograph can 
convey this. 

One favourite 
Gospel subject 
among these pot- 
ters was the 
Parable of the 
Ten Virgins. 
Sometimes the 
five Wise Virgins 
and the five 
Foolish Virgins 
are represented in 
single groups, but 








Ancther Wise Virgin, bearing a 
vessel for oil 
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more often a single figure of each class was 
made, the two figures making a pair for 
decoration. Their dress as regards pattern 
is absolutely European, and the lamp or 
vessel for the oil borne by the Wise 
Virgin is nothing like the ancient Bible 
lamp and vessels 

Then we have the incident of the 
Flight into Egypt of Mary, Joseph, and the 
voung child Jesus. Here an attempt is 
made to be correct in depicting the 
Eastern dress of the parents, but the 
little gown and round tam-o’-shanter 
hat of the child are extremely quaint. Yet, 
In spite of incongruities, there is imparted 
to such a group a “ feeling ’’ which gives 
keen delight. 

Samuel Anointing David is another 
specimen of old pottery eagerly sought 
after by collectors. There is undoubtedly 
a certain strength shown in the modelling, 
and the detail of the sacred vessel at the 
foot of the prophet is an excellent touch. 
It will be noticed in this and other 
figures that the artist potter is extremely 
iond of introducing trees as background. 
The idea is a good one, for the foliage is 
beautifully arranged and coloured, and 
serves to throw up the colours used in 
decorating the figures. 

Two other figures in this 
style of pottery also arrest 
attention. Very curious is 
the model of Elijah Fed 
by Ravens. One of the 
birds is shown on the left 
hand of the prophet, while 
he himself raises his head 
to heaven in gratitude and 
thanks. Then Paul is 
shown, not as we know 
him, the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles, but with 
sword in hand, and grasp- 
ing the Book of the Law. 
This is a charming “‘ piece ’”’ 
—to use the collector’s 
phrase—and full of artistic 
merit. 

Nothing could be more 
unexpected than the dress 
of the figure of the man 
whe has found the lost 
sheep, especially when re- 
calling the beautiful Gospel 








A figure of St. Paul with a sword and 
the Book of the Law 
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parable. The tailed coat and knee- 
breeches are in extraordinary contrast 
with what we know to be the garb 


of the Eastern shepherd. 

One word must be added anent the 
preaching teapots at the head of this 
article. These teapots, adorned with such 
Bible texts as ‘‘ Christ is all and in all,” 
and ‘‘ O Death, where is thy sting ? ” etc., 
were very popular in the early history of 
church tea-meetings. At the Wesley 
Museum in London is a similar teapot 
adorned with a “Grace before meat.”’ 
It was used by John Wesley himself, 
and no less a sum than £2,000 was once 
offered for it by an enthusiastic admirer. 

But the eighteenth and nineteenth 
century potters did not stop at adorning 
teapots with Scripture texts. Dishes, 
plates, mugs, ornaments, and _ other 
articles are also to be met wich, bearing 
most striking quotations from the Bible. 
The idea was doubtless borrowed from 


the Dutch, whose charming blue and 
white tiles are similarly adorned, along 
with characteristic scenes and incidents 
of Old and New Testament history. 
Apropos of Bible worthies in clay, the 
modern potter has issued from time to 
time 


statuettes of notable religious 
leaders, such as Wesley 
and Whitefield, of the great 
evangelical revival. The 
most recent specimen was 
one showing Mr. D. L. 
Moody, the evangelist, 
and Mr. Ira D. Sankey, 
his singing companion. 
Both are represented 
standing together, a rather 
formidable-looking pair. 
Seeing the popular de- 
mand for religious pictures 
at the present time, it is 
to be hoped that there 
will be a revival of the 
art of the potter in Bible 
subjects. Such works, if 
executed in good style, 


ing to our knowledge of 
Eastern dress and environ- 
ment, would be a source of 
much interest and benefit. 
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The Story of a Great Conspiracy. By Guy 
(Carefully Abridged Edition| 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE FIRST LINKS 
* JT HAVE been piecing things together 
| gradually as I lay silent upstairs,” 
said Gortre, drawing his chair a 
little closer to the fire. 

“Slowly, little by little, I have added 
link by link to a chain of circumstantial 
evidence which has led me to an almost 
incredible conclusion. When you have 
heard what I have to say you will realise 
two things. One is that there are depths 
of human wickedness so awful that the 
mind can hardly conceive of them. The 
other is that, for what reason it is not 
for us to try and divine, I have been led, 
by a most extraordinary series of events 
and coincidences, to something very 
near the truth about the discovery in 
Jerusalem. 

“My story begins some months ago, 
on the night before I was struck down 
with brain fever. You will remember 
that Constantine Schuabe’’—he spoke 
the name with a shudder of horror that 
instinctively communicated itself to Mr. 
Byars—‘‘ that Schuabe called here on 
that night about the school scholarships. 
When I went away I left the house with 
him. He invited me to go on to Mount 
Prospect, and I did so. Earlier in the 
evening we had been talking of the anti- 
Christ, and I had said to you that I saw 
in Schuabe a modern typ* of the old 
medieval idea. My mind was peculiarly 


sensitive on these points that night— 
aWake, alert, and _ inquiring. When 


Schuabe invited me to his house some- 
thing impelled me to go, something out- 
side of myself. I went, feeling that I was 
on the threshold of some discovery.” 
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He paused fo 
tired with the inte 
“When we got 
began upon the con 
we had carefully < 
our talk was quite 
between two people 
of view on religion 
some supper—the 
bed. While he w: 
my strange assura 
me directing my a 
of direct spiritual 
to the bookshelf a1 
I opened it, half a 
the tinge of super 

fell upon the text 


“ «Watcl 
““T could not hel 
message. Schuabe 


ually, as I saw h 
contempt for our L 
Church becoming 

lifted to rebuke 

dropped the veil o 
agreement. Some 

me to see far into 
knew that also, and 
us was utterly sw 
told him that his hat 
that I saw him as 
were the words in w 
standing like Lucif 
months they have 
were burnt in upon 1 
‘*T tell you, paid 
a blind man leadins 
day is coming whe 
fabric of Christianity 
will go suddenly, an 
away. And you, yo 
shall be left naked of 
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Dark 


Thorne 








moment, white and 
ty of his narrative. 

Schuabe’s house we 
»versial points which 
vided here. At first 
uiet, mere argument 
iving different points 
He went out to get 
‘rvants were all in 
gone, again I felt 
e of something by 
ons. I felt a sense 
orotection. I went 
took down a Bible. 
amed of myself for 
tion, and my eyes 


ind Pray.’ 
taking it as a direct 
ame back. Grad- 
bitter hatred and 
d and the Christian 
vealed, 1 was up- 
m. He had quite 
an intellectual dis- 
wer was given to 
1e man’s soul. He 
ll pretence between 
t away. Then I 
was real and active, 
e was. And these 
th he answered me, 
before me. For 
1unted me. They 
brain for all time. 
riest as you are, 
the blind, that a 
all your boasted 
vill disappear. It 
be swept utterly 
shall see it. You 
our faith, stripped 
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and bare, with all Christendom beside 
you. Your pale Nazarene shall die among 
the bitter laughter of the world—die as 
surely as He died two thousand years ago 
—and no man nor woman shall resurrect 
Him. You know nothing; but you will 
remember my words of to-night until 
you also become as nothing, and endure 
the inevitable fate of mankind!’ ” 

Mr. Byars started. As yet he realised 
nothing of where Basil’s story was to 
lead. 

“A prophecy!” he cried. “It is as 
if he were gifted to know the future. 
Something of what he said has already 
come to pass.” 

“My story is a long one, father,” said 
Gortre, “and as yet it is only begun. 
You will see plainer soon. Well, as he 
said these words, I knew with certainty 
that this man was afraid of God. I saw 
his awful secret in his eyes. This man— 
anti-Christ, indeed—believes in our Lord, 
and in terrible presumption dares to lift 
his hand against Him. The next day, 
as you know, I fell ill, and was so for 
some weeks. When I recovered and 


remembered perfectly all that had hap- 
pened—do you remember how the picture 


of Christ fell and broke when Schuabe 
came ?—I saw that I must keep all these 
things locked within my own brain. 
What could I do or say more than I, a 
fanatical curate—that is what people 
would have said—had had a quarrel with 
the famous agnostic millionaire and poli- 
tician? I could not hope to explain to 
anyone the reality of that evening, the 
certain knowledge I had of its being 
only a prelude to some horror that I 
could not foresee or name. SolI kept my 
own counsel. Perhaps you may remember 
that on the night of the tea-party, when 
I said good-bye to the people, that I 
urged them to keep fast hold on faith— 
made a special point of it ?”’ 

Again Mr. Byars showed his intense 
interest by a sudden movement of the 
muscles of his face. But he did not speak ; 
and Gortre continued : 

““Now we come to Dieppe, when we 
were all there together. You will, of 
course, remember how Spence introduced 
us to Sir Robert Llwellyn, and how we 
talked over dinner at the Pannier d’Or. 
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Since then, we must remember, Sit 
Robert’s evidence in favour of the absolute 
authenticity of Hands’ discovery has 
had more weight with the world than 
that of anyone else. He is, of course, 
known to be the greatest living expert. 
And that fact also has a very important 
bearing on my story. After dinner 
the conversation turned upon discoveries 
in exactly the direction that the recent 
discovery has been made. Llwellyn ex- 
pressed himself as believing that—I think 
I remember something like his actual 
words— We are on the eve of stupendous 
discoveries in this direction.’ None of us 
liked to pursue the discussion further. 
There was a little pause.” 

‘““ Yes,” said the vicar, ‘‘I remember it 
perfectly now; it all comes back to me 
quite vividly. But do you know that, 
beyond, of course, remembering that we 
were introduced to Sir Robert at Dieppe, 
the subject of our conversation had almost 
escaped my memory. Certainly I never 
thought of it in detail. But go on, 
Basil.” 

“Well, then, Sir Robert drew a plan 
of the walls of Jerusalem on the back of a 
letter which he took from his pocket. As 
he turned the letter over I could not help 
seeing who it was from. I read the sig- 
nature quite distinctly —‘ Constantine 
Schuabe.’ This brings us up to a curious 
fact. Two eminent men, one anti-Chris- 
tian, the other a famous archeologist, 
both express an opinion in my hearing. 
The first says openly that something is 
about to occur that will destroy faith in 
Christ, the other hints only at some 
wonderful impending discovery in the 
Holy Land. The connection between the 
two statements, startling enough in any 
case, becomes still more so when it is 
discovered that these two eminent people 
are in correspondence one with the other. 
And there is more than this even. Two 
days after that dinner I was _ taking 
a stroll down by the quays when I saw 
Sir Robert and Mr. Schuabe, who had 
just landed from the Newhaven bat, 
get into the Paris train together.” 

A sudden, short exclamation came from 
the chair on the opposite side of the fire. 
Very dimly and vaguely the vicar was 
beginning to see where Basil’s story was 








































tending. The fire had grown low, and 
Mr. Byars replenished it. The noise of 
the falling coals accentuated the tension 
which filled the quiet room like a gas. 

Then Gortre’s tired, but even and 
deliberate voice continued : 

“T will here ask you to consider one or 
two other points. Professor Llwellyn 
told us that he had a year’s leave from the 
British Museum owing to ill-health. So 
long a rest presupposes a real illness, 
does it not ? Now, of course, one can 
never be sure of anything of this sort; 
but it is at least curious and worthy of 


us remark that Sir Robert seemed out- 
er. wardly in perfect health, and with a hearty 
appetite. He also said he was en route 
it for Alexandria. Well, Alexandria is the 
me nearest port to Jaffa, which is but one 
at, day’s ride from Jerusalem. 
we “Now comes a still more curious part 
pe, of my story. As I have told you, our 
ost parish in Bloomsbury is one in which a 
yer great class of undesirable people have 
on, made their home. Some months ago a 
woman, whose face seemed in some vague 
an way familiar to me, began to come to 
fa church. Once or twice she seemed to 
As show an inclination to speak to me or 
elp my colleagues after the service, but she 
ig- never actually did so. Eventually she 
ine called on Ripon, and confessed her way of 
yus life. Her repentance seemed s ncere, and 
‘is- she was anxious to turn over a new leaf. 
st, It appeared that the girl was a rather 
1g. well-known dancer at one of the burlesque 
Is theatres, and I must have seen her por- 
in trait on the hoardings and advertisements 
me of these places. She had been touched by 
he something in one of my sermons, it seems, 
he and Ripon requested me to go and see 
ny her. I did so, in the flat where she lived, 
is and we had a chat. She seemed a kindly, 
ple sensible creature enough, vulgar and 
er. pleasure-loving, but without any very 
wo great wickedness about her, despite her 
ng wretched life. She wanted to get right 
aw away, to bury herself in the country, and 
ad live a pure and quiet life until she died. 
at, The great difficulty in the way was that 
® she was in the power of a man, and that 
om man was none other than Sir Robert 
re. Llwellyn! She told me that he had 
ras been for some time in Palestine. She 


was expecting him back every day. 


WHEN IT WAS DARK 
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meddling priests 
power over the mi 
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grave from Mat 
was all done wit] 
certainty.” 
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The vicar was 
and excited by tl 

“The most ct 
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is entirely unkn 
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late. The newsp 
Otherwise, I see 
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and their hintin 
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this knowledge, w 
to publish.” 

Gortre shook | 

“No, it is no 
is not that. T1 
kept the knowle 
not been throug 
men that I have 
objections to thz 
lutely persuaded 
is a forgery, exe 
skill, by the one 
doing it at the in 
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talking Sir Robert 
room, fresh from his 
arful scene, of course, 
o until I threatened 
1en only because he 
icandal. But before 
filled with a sort of 
nm in a moment of 
n great discomfiture 

explain what had 
I told him frankly 
at was the woman’s 
grace of the Holy 
a new and different 
t of triumph burst 
at in a short time 
vould lose all their 
ls of others. He said 
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iew Arnold. And it 
1 great confidence and 


mm out, and glanced 
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vidently much moved 
narrative. 
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te and secret visit to 
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discovered by Hands, 
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evil enough to suggest it. The hand of 
God is leading me towards the truth.” 

“But the proof,” said the vicar—‘ the 
proof! Think of the tremendous forces 
arrayed against us. What can we do? 
No one would listen to what you have 
told me.” 

“God will show a way,” said Gortre. 
“T know it. I had a letter from Harold 
Spence this morning. His work is done, 
and he has returned. At the end of the 
week the doctor says I shall be able to 
get back to Lincoln’s Inn. I shall take 
counsel with Harold ; he is brilliant, and 
a man of the world. Together we will 
work to overthrow these workers in 
wickedness.” 

“And, meanwhile,” answered Mr. 
Byars, with a despairing gesture—‘‘ mean- 
while hope and faith are dying out of 
millions of hearts, men are turning to 
sinful pleasures unafraid, hopeless, deso- 
late.” 

The strain had been too great; he 
was growing older. He bent his head 
on his hands, while the darkness crept 
into his soul. 


CHAPTER XX 


PARTICULAR INSTANCES, CONTRASTING 
THE OLD LADY AND THE SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


THE long Manchester station was full 
of the sullen and almost unbearable roar 
of escaping steam. Every now and again 
the noise ceased with a suddenness that 
was pain, and the groups of people 
waiting to see the London train start 
on its four hours’ rush could hear each 
others voices, strange and thin, after the 
mighty vibration. 

The feast of Christmas was over. 
Throughout the world the festival had 
fallen chill and cold on the hearts of 
mankind. The bells had summoned few 
to worship, and the praise had sounded 
thin and hollow. Even the faithful must 
keep their deep conviction as a hidden 
fire within them amid the din and crash 
of faith and the rising tides of negation 
and despair. 

Gortre, Helena, and Mr. Byars stood 
together by the train side. They spoke 
but little ; the same thought was in their 
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brains. The jarring materialism of the 
scene, its steady, heedless industry, 
seemed an outrage almost in its cold 
disregard of the sadness which they felt 
themselves. The great engines glided in 
and out of the station, the porters and 
travellers moved with busy cheerfulness, 
as if the world were not in the grip of a 
great darkness and horror, taking no 
account of it. They stood by the door 
of the carriage Basil had chosen, a for 
lorn group, not quite able to realise the 
stir of life around them. 

Gortre was pale and worn, but visibly 
better and stronger. His face was fixed 
and resolute. The vicar seemed much 
older, shrunken somewhat, and his manner 
was more tremulous than before. His 
arm was in Helena’s. 

“ Basil,” said the vicar, “ you are going 
from us into what must be the unknown. 
God grant a happy issue out of the perils 
and difficulties before you. For my part, 
I seem to be in an unhappy and doubting 
state. It may be that you have the key 
to this black mystery, and can dispel 
the clouds. I shall pray daily that it 
may be so. It is in the hands of God.” 

He sighed heavily as he gripped Basil's 
hand in farewell. In truth, he had but 
little hope, and had hardly been able to 
realise the young man’s story. It was 
almost inconceivable to him the abnormal 


wickedness it suggested, the possibility 
that this great cloud could come upon the 
world at the action of two men, both o 
whom he had known, found pleasant, 
cultured people, and rather liked. 
Helena had not been told of Basil's 


suspicions, only of his hopes. She knew 
that there was that in his mind which 
might lead once more to light and dis 
perse the clouds. No details were given 
to her, nor did she ask for them. She 
was too serene and fine for commonplace 
curiosity. The mutual trust between 
the lovers was absolute. Nothing could 
strain it, nothing could disturb it; and, 
in her love and admiration for Basil 
Helena saw nothing incongruous ortil- 
credible in the fact that the young mai 


_hoped himself to bring peace back to the 
‘world. 


Helena and Basil walked slowly w 
and down the platform, saying farewell. 
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Her words ci love and hope, her serene 
and unquestioning confidence, uplifted 
him as nothing else could do. At this 
moment, big with his own passionate 
hopes and desires, yet dismayed at the 
immensity of the task before him, the 
trust and encouragement of one he loved 
was specially helpful and uplifting. It 
was the tonic he needed. And as the 
train moved slowly out of the station 
the bright and noble face of his lady 
was the last thing he saw. 

As many other people, Gortre found a 
stimulus to clear, ordered thought in the 
sensation of rapid motion. The brain 
worked with more power owing to the 
exhilaration produced in it by speed. 

As the ponderous machine which was 
carrying him back to the great theatre 
of strife and effort gathered momentum 
and power, so his mind became filled with 
high hopes, began to glow with eagerness 
tostrike a great blow against the enemies 
of Christ. 

He looked at the carriage, noticing for 
the first time—at least, consciously—the 
people who sat there. He had two 
fellow-passengers, a man and a woman. 
The man seemed to belong to the skilled 
artisan class, decently dressed, of sober 
and quiet manner. His well-marked 
features, the prominent nose, keen grey 
_ and thick, reddish moustache, spoke 
eloquently of “‘character’”’ and some- 
what of thought. The woman was 
nearly sixty—a little, withered 
creature, insignificant of face, her mouth 
a button, her hair grey, scanty and ill- 
nourished. 

The man was sitting opposite to Gortre, 
and they fell into talk after a time on 
trivial subjects. The stranger was civil 
but somewhat assertive. He did not 
use the ordinary “ sir.” 

Suddenly, with a slight smile of antici- 
pation, he seemed to gather himself up 
for discussion. 

e“ Well,” he. said, “I don’t wish in- 
dividuals no particular harm, you'll 
understand, but, speaking general, I 
Suppose you realise that your job’s over. 
The Church’ll be swept away for good 
‘n’ all in a few months now, and to my 
‘vay of thinking it’ll be the best thing as 
‘as ever come to the country. The 
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tones at once, and looked up with sudden 
interest. 

““You’m wrong, my son,” said the old 
woman; “ bitter wrong you be, and ’tis 
carnal vanity that spakes within you. 
To Lostwithul, where I bide, I could 
show ’ee different to what you do say.” 

The workman, a good-humoured fellow 
enough, smiled superior at the odd 
old thing. The wrinkled face had _ be- 
come animated, two deep lines ran from 
the nostrils to the corner of the lips, 
hard and uncompromising. The eyes 
were bright. 

“Well, mother,” he said, “ let’s hear 
what you’ve got ter say. Fair do’s in 
argument is only just and proper.” 

“Ah!” she replied, “it’s easy to go 
scat when you've not got love of the 
Lard in your heart. I be gone sixty 
years of age, and many as I can mind 
back along as have trodden the path of 
sorrow. There be a lot o’ fools about.”’ 

The workman winked at Gortre with 
huge enjoyment, and settled himself 


comfortably in his place. 
‘Then you don’t hold with disestab- 


lishing the Church, mother ?”’ he said. 

‘““I do take no stock in church,” 
she replied, “begging the gentleman’s 
pardon ’’’—this to Gortre. ‘I was bred 
and born a Wesleyan, and such I’m like 
to die. How should I know what they’ll 
be doing up to London church town ? 
This here is my first visit, to see my 
daughter, and it'll be the last I’ve 
a mind to take. You should come to 
Cornwall, my dear, and then you'll see if 
religion’s over and done away with.” 

“But you've heard of all as they’ve 
just found out at Jerusalem, surely ? 
It’s known now that Christ never was 
what He made out to be. He won't 
save no more sinners. It’s all false what 
the Bible says. It’s been proved. I 
suppose you've heard about that in 
Cornwall ? ” 

“T was down to the shop,” said the old 
lady, with the gentle contempt of one 
speaking to a foolish child—‘‘I was 
down to the shop December month, and 
Mrs. Baragwaneth showed me _ the 
“Western Morning News’ with a picture 
and a lot of talk saying the Bible was 
ontrue, and Captain Billy Peters, of 
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Treurthian Mine, he was down-along, 
too. How ‘a did laugh at ’un! ‘My 
dear, he says, ‘’tis like the coastguards 
going mackarel-seining. Night after 
night have they been out, and shot 
the nets, too; for they be alwass seein’ 
something briming, thinking it a school 
0’ fish, and not knowing ’tis but moon- 
shine. It’s want of experience that do 
make folk talk so!” 

“That’s all very well, mother,” 
answered the man, slightly nettled by 
the placid assurance of her tone. ‘‘ That’s 
all pretty enough, and though I don’t 
understand your fishing terms I can guess 
at your meaning. But here’s the proof 
on one side and nothing at all on t’other. 
Here’s all the learned men of all countries 
as says the Bible is not true, and proving 
it, and here’s you, with no learning at 
all, just saying it is, with no proof what- 
ever.” 

“Do ’ee want proof, then?” she 
answered eagerly, the odd see-saw of her 
voice becoming more and more ac- 
centuated in her excitement. “I tell ’ee 
there’s as many proofs as pilchards in 
the say. Ever since the Lard died—ah, 
‘twas a bitter nailing, a bitter nailing, my 
dear!’’ She paused, almost with tears 
in her voice, and the whole atmosphere 
of the little compartment seemed to 
Basil to be irradiated, glorified by the 
shining faith of the old dame. “ Ever 
since that time the proofs have been 
going on. Now, I'll tell ’ee as some as 
I’ve see’d, my son. Samson Trevorrow 
married my sister, May Rosewarne, 
forty years ago. He would drink 
something terrible bad and swear like 
a foreigner. He’d a half share in a 
trawler, three cottages, and money in the 
bank. First his money went, then his 
cottages, and he led a life of sin and 
brawling. He were a bad man, my dear. 
Everyone were at ’un for an ongodly 
wastrel, but ’a kept on. An’ the Lard 
gave him no children, but he would nog 
change.” 

“Well, I know the sort of man,” said 
the workman, with conviction. 

His interest was roused, that unfailing 
interest which the poorer classes take in 
each other’s family history. 

“Then you do know that nothing 
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Sir Robert went out into the passage, and opened the front door. 
It was Gertrude Hunt. (See sage g4o) 
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won't 
ways ?”” 

“When a chap gets the drink in him 
like that,’”’ replied the artisan, “ there’s 
no power that will take him from it He’d 
go through sheet-iron for it.” 

“And so would Samson Trevorrow, 
my dear,’ she continued. ‘“ One night he 
came home from Penzance market, 
market-peart, as the saying is—drunk, 
if you will. My sister said something 
to ‘un. What ’twas I couldn’t say, but 
he struck her for the first time. Next 
morning was the Sunday, and when she 
told him of wha’ he’d done overnight 
he was ashamed of himself, and she got 
him to come along with her to chapel. 
‘Twas the minister from Bodmin as 
prached, and ’ee did prache the Lard 
at Sam until the Word got hold on ‘un, 
and the man shook with repentance at 
his naughty life. He did kneel down 
before them all and prayed for forgiveness 
and for the Lard to help ’un to lead a 
new life. From that Sabbath till he died, 


turn them from their _ evil 


many years after, Sam never took any- 
thing of liquor; he stopped his swearing 
and carrying on, and he lived as a good 


man should. And in a year the Lard 
sent ’un a son, and if God wills I shall 
see the boy this afternoon, for he’s to 
meet the train. There now, my son, 
that be gospel truth what I tell ’ee. 
After that can you expect anyone with a 
grain of sense to listen to such foolish 
truck as you do tell? The Lard did 
that for Samson Trevorrow, changed ’un 
rom black to white. ’a did. If the King 
himself were to tell me that the Lard 
Jesus wasn’t He, I wouldn’t believe him.” 

As Gortre drove from Euston through 
the thronged veins of London towards 
the Inn he thought much, and with great 
thankfulness, of the little episode in the 
train. Such simple faith, such supreme 
conviction, was, he knew, the precious 
possession of thousands still. What did 
it matter to these sturdy Nonconformists 
in the lone West that savants denied 
Christ ? All over England the serene 
triumph of the Gospel—deep, deep down 
in the hearts of quiet people—gave the 
eternal lie to Schuabe and his followers. 
Never could they overcome the Risen 
Lord in the human heart. He began to 
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realise more and more the 
wonder of the Incarnation. 

Before he had arrived at Chancery 
Lane the London streets began to take 
hold of him once more with the old 
familiar grip. How utterly unchanged 
they were! It seemed but a day since 
he had left them; it was impossible at 
the moment of recontact to realise all 
that had passed since he had gone away. 

He was to have an immediate and almost 
terrifying reminder of it. The door of 
the chambers was not locked, and, pushing 
it open, he entered. 

Always most sensitive to the atmosphere 
of a room, moral as well as material, 
he was immediately struck by that of the 
chambers, most unpleasantly so, indeed. 
Certain indications of what had _ been 
going on there were easily seen. Others 
were not so assertive, but contributed 
their pari, nevertheless, to the subtle 
general impression of the place. 

The air was stale with the pungent 
smell of Turkish tobacco and _ spirits. 
It was obvious that the windows had not 
been as freely opened as their wont. A 
litter of theatre programmes !ay on one 
chair. On another was a programme of 
a Covent Garden ball, into which a fading 
bouquet of hothouse flowers had _ been 
wantonly crushed. The table was covered 
with the débris of a supper—a paté, some 
long-necked bottles which had held 
Neirsteiner, a hideous box of pink satin 
and light blue ribbons half-full of glacé 
plums and chocolates. 

The little bust of the Hermes of 
Praxiteles, which stood on one of the 
bookcases, had been maltreated with a 
coarseness ard vulgarity which hurt 
Basil like a blow. The delicate contour 
of the features, the pure white of the 
plaster, were soiled and degraded. The 
cheeks had been rouged up to the eyes, 
which were picked out in violet ink. 
The brows were arched with an “ eye- 
brow pencil,” and the lips were a vivid 
red. 

Basil put down his portmanteau, afd 
grew very pale as he looked round on 
these and many other evidences of sordid 
and unlovely riot. His heart sank 
within him. He began to fear for Harold 
Spence. 


ineffable 











Even as he !ooked round Spence came 
into the room from his bed chamber 
He was dressed in a smoking-jacket and 
flannel trousers. Basil saw at once that 
he had been drinking heavily. The 
cheeks were swollen under the pouch 
of the eye; he was unshaven, and his 
manner was full of noisy and tremulous 
geniality. 

There are men in whom a week or two 
of sudden relapse into old and evil courses 
has an extraordinarily visible effect. 
Spence was one of them. At the moment 
he looked as the clay model compares 
with the finished marble. 

Gortre was astounded at the change. 
But one thing the modern London clergy- 
man learns is tact. The situation was 
obvious, it explained itself at once, and 
he nerved himself to deal with it warily 
and carefully. 

Spence himself was ill at ease as they 
went through the commonplaces of meet- 
ing. Then, when they were both seated 
by the fire, and were smoking, he began 
to speak frankly. 

“TI could see you are rather sick, old 
man,” he said. ‘“‘ Better have it out and 
done with, don’t you think ?”’ 

“Tell me all about it, old 
said Gortre. 

“Well, there isn’t very much to tell, 
only when I came back from Palestine, 
after all that excitement, I felt lost and 
miserable. Something seemed taken out 
of one’s life. Then there didn’t seem 
much to do, and some of the old set looked 
me up, and I have been racketing about 
town a good bit.” 

“T thought you’d got over all that, 
Harold ; because, putting it on no other 
grounds, you knew the game is not worth 
the candle.” 

“So I had, Basil, before ’’—he swal- 
lowed something in his throat—‘“ before 
this happened. I didn’t believe in it at 
first, of course, or, at least, not properly, 
when I got Hands’ letter. But when I 
got out East—and you don’t know and 
won't be able to understand how the 
East turns one’s ideas upside down even 
at ordinary times—when I got out there, 
and saw what Hands had found, then 
everything seemed slipping away. Then 
the commission came over, and I was 
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““T understand it all, old man,” he 
said, ““and you needn’t tell me any 
more. I can sympathise with you. 
But I have much to tell you—news, or, 
at least, theories, which you will be 
astounded to hear. Listen carefully to 
me. I believe that just as you were the 
instrument of first bringing this news to 
public notice, so you and I are going to 
prove its falsity, to unearth the most 
wicked conspiracy in the world’s history. 
Pull yourself together, and follow me 
with all your power. All hope is not yet 
gone.” 

Basil saw, with some relief, the set and 
attentive face before him, a face more 
like the old Spence. But as he began to 
tell his story there flashed into his mind 
a sudden picture of the old Cornishwoman 
in the train, and he marvelled at that 
greater faith as his eye fell upon the 
disorder of the room. 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE TRIUMPH OF SIR ROBERT LLWELLYN 


In the large, open fireplaces of the 
Sheridan Club dining-room, logs of pine 


and cedar-wood gave out a regular and 
well - diffused warmth. Outside, the 
snow was still falling, and beyond the 
long windows, covered with their crimson 
curtains, the yellow air was full of soft 
and silent movement. 

The extreme comfort of the lofty, 
panelled dining-room was accentuated 
a hundredfold to those entering it by the 
chilly experience of the streets. 

The electric lights burnt steadily in 
their silk shades, the gleams falling upon 
the elaborate table furniture in a thou- 
sand points of dancing light. 

At one of the tables, laid for two 
people, Sir Robert Llwellyn was sitting. 
He was in evening-dress, and his massive 
face was closely scrutinising a printed 
list propped up against a _ wine-glass 
before him. His expression was in- 
terested and intent. By his side was a 
sheet of the club notepaper, and from 
time to time he jotted down something 
upon it with a slender gold pencil. 

The great archeologist was ordering 
dinner for himself and a guest with much 
thought and care. 
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“Here’s my menu, Painter,” he said 
to the steward of the room—the famous 
“small dining-room,” with its alcoves 
and discreet corners—“ simple but good. 
Of course you will tell Maurice that it is 
for me. I want him to do quite his best. 
If you will send this list off to the 
kitchens with a message we will go into 
the wines together.” 

They went carefully into the wines. 

“Remember that we shall want the 
large liqueur glasses,”’ he said, ‘‘ with the 
Tuileries brandy. In fact, I think I'll 
take a little now, as an aperatif.” 

The man bowed deferentially and went 
away. He returned with a long bottle 
of curious shape, with an imperial crown 
blown in the glass. It was some of the 
famous brandy which had been lately 
found bricked up in a cellar close to the 
Place Carrousel, and was worth its weight 
in gold. 

On the tray stood one o° the curious 
liqueur glasses lately introduced into the 
club by Sir Robert. It was the shape of 
a port-wine glass, but enormously large, 
capable of holding a pint or more, and 
made of glass as thin as tissue-paper, and 
fragile as straw. The steward poured 
a very little of the brandy into the great 
glass and twirled it round rapidly by the 
stem. This was the most epicurean 
device for bringing out the bouquet of 
the liqueur. 

Llwellyn sipped the precious liquid 
with an air of the most intense enjoy- 
ment. His face glowed with enthusiasm. 

‘Wonderful, wonderful!’’ he said, in 
a hushed voice. ‘“‘ There, take it away, 
and bring me an olive. Then I will go 
downstairs and wait for my friend in the 
smoking-room. You will serve the soup 
at five minutes past eight.” 

He rose from the table and moved 
silently over the heavy carpet to the door. 

It was about seven o’clock. At eight 
Constantine Schuabe was coming to the 
Sheridan Club to dine. 

Sir Robert sat in the smoking-room 
with a tiny cigarette of South American 
tobacco, wrapped in maize leaf, and tied 
round the centre with a tiny cord of 
green silk. His face expressed nothing 
but the most absolute repose. 

He stretched out his ‘eet to the blaze, 
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and idly watched the reflection on the 
points of his shining boots. 

The room was quite silent now. A 
few men sat about reading the evening 
papers and there was a subdued hum 
of talk from a table where two men 
were playing a casual game of chess, 
in which neither of them seemed much 
interested. A large clock upon the oak 
mantelshelf ticked with muffled and sooth- 
ing regularity. 

Liwellyn picked up a sixpenny illus- 
trated paper devoted to amusements and 
the lighter side of life, and lazily opened 
it. 

His eye fell upon a double-page article 
interspersed with photographs of actors 
andactresses. The article was a summing- 
up of the year’s events on the lighter stage 
by an accepted expert in such matters. 
He read as follows : 

In losing Gertrude Hunt the musical comedy 
stage has lost a player whose peculiar individuality 
will not easily be replaced. Gertrude Hunt stood 
quite alone among her sisters of the profession. 
Who will readily forget the pert insouciance, the 
little trick of the gloved hands, the mellow, calling 
voice ? It has been announced that this popular 
favourite has disappeared for ever from the stage. 
But there is a distinct mystery about this sudden 
eclipse of this star, and one which conjecture and 
inquiry has utterly failed to solve. Well, I, in 
common with thousands of others, can only sigh 
and regret it. Yet I should like to think that these 
lines would meet her eye, and she may know that I 
am only voicing the wishes of the public when I call 
to her to come back and delight our eyes and ears as 
before. 

By the side of the paragraph there 
was a photograph of Gertrude Hunt. 
The bold, handsome face, the great eyes, 
looked him full in the face. Never had 
any woman been able to hold him as this 
one. 

And all his resources, all those of the 
theatre people with whom she had been 
so long associated, had utterly failed to 
trace her. The Church had swallowed 
her up in its mystery and gloom. She 
was lost to him for ever. 

As he regarded the chaos into which 
the Church was plunged he would laugh 
to himself in horrid glee. His indifference 
to all forms of religious congregations 
had gone He felt an active and bitter 
hatred now hardly less than that of 
Schuabe himself. And all the concen- 
trated hatred and incalculable malice 
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“More than, perhaps, you think. 
Llwellyn, that young man is dangerous !”’ 

““He’s done me all the harm he can 
already. There is nothing else he can 
do, unless he elopes with Lady Llwellyn, 
an event which I should view with singular 
equanimity.” 

“ At any rate, I take sufficient interest 
in that person’s movements to have 
them reported to me daily.” 

“ Why on earth——” 

“Simply because he guesses, or will 
guess, at the truth about the Damascus 
Gate sepulchre !” 

Llwellyn grew white. When he spoke 
it was with several preliminary moisten- 
ings of the lips. 

‘But what proof can he have ?” 

“Don’t be alarmed, Llwellyn. We are 
perfectly safe in every way. Only the 
man is an enemy of mine, and even 
small enemies are obnoxious. He won't 
disturb either of us for long.” 

The big man gave a sigh of relief. 

““ Well, you manage as you think best,” 
he said. “‘Hang him! he deserves all 
he gets—let’s change the subject. It’s 
a little too Adelphi-lke to be amusing.” 

““T am going to hear Pachmann in the 
St. James’s Hall. Will you come ?”’ 

Llwellyn considered a moment. 

““No, I don’t think I will. I’m going 
out to a supper-party in St. John’s Wood 
later—Charlie Fitzgerald’s, the lessee of 
the Piccadilly. I shall go home and read 
a novel quietly. To tell the truth, I feel 
rather depressed, too. Everything seems 
going too well, doesn’t it ?”’ 

Schuabe’s voice shook a little as he 
replied shortly. 

For a brief moment the veil was raised. 
Each saw the other with eyes full of the 
fear that was lurking within them. 

For weeks they had been at cross- 
purposes, simulating a courage and in- 
difference they did not feel. 

Now each knew the truth. 

They knew that the burden of their 
terrible secret was beginning to press 
and enclose them with its awful weight. 
Each had imagined the other free from 
his own terror, that terror that lifts up its 
head ‘in times of night and silence, the 
dread incubus that murders sleep. 

The two men went out of the club 
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together without speaking. Their hearts 
were beating like drums within them. 
It was the beginning of the agony. 


Llwellyn, his coat exchanged for a 
smoking-jacket, lay back in a_ leather 
chair in his library. Since his return 
from Palestine he had transferred most 
of his belongings to a small flat in New 
Bond Street. He hardly ever visited 
his wife now. The flat in Bloomsbury 
Court Mansions had been given up when 
Gertrude Hunt had gone. 

In Bond Street Sir Robert lived alone. 
A housekeeper in the basement of the 
buildings looked after his rooms, and his 
valet slept above. 

The new pied-a-terre was furnished 
with great luxury. Here Llwellyn had 
gathered round him all that could make 
life pleasant, and his own taste had seen 
to everything. 

He sat alone, slightly recovered from the 
nervous shock of the dinner, but in an 
utter depression of spirits. He sighed 
heavily, pitying himself. The books upon 
the shelves, learned and weighty mono- 
graphs in all languages, his own brilliant 
contributions to historical science among 
them, had no power to help him. 

The electric bell of the flat rang sharply 
outside in the passage. His man was out, 
and he rose to answer it himself. 

A friend probably had looked him up for 
a drink and smoke. He was glad, he 
wanted companionship—easy, genial com- 
panionship, not that cold and calculating 
Schuabe, with his dreary talk and ever- 
lasting reminder. 

He ‘went out into the passage, and 
opened the front door. A woman stood 
there. She moved, and the light from the 
hall shone on her face. The eyes were 
brilliant, the lips were half parted. It 
was Gertrude Hunt! 


And so, out of her great love for Christ, 
this modern Magdalen went back to 
Llwellyn. 

“Tf I go back to him,” she argued, 
“and pretend I’m tired of being good, he 
will tell me what he has done.” 

From her Gortre found out that the 
great savant had really stayed at Jerusalem 
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under the name of the Rev. Robert Lake, 
having merely touched at Alexandria. 
“This is of great importance,” said 
Sir Michael Manichoe, when the young 
clergyman told him of the discovery. 
And Spence at once agreed to start 


again for the Holy City, in order to investi-: 


gate matters more fully. 

On Hands’s return from Palestine he 
became ‘‘ the man of the moment,” but 
in a week he was forgotten. Greater 
things began to animate society—harsh, 
terrible, ugly things. There was no time 
to think of Hands, the instrument which 
had brought them about. 

He went to Cornwall for rest, but did 
not find it. The awful weight grew. He 
began to realise with terrible distinct- 
ness the consequences of his discovery. 
They stunned him. India was slipping 
swiftly away; a bloody civil war was 
brewing in America ; Central Europe was 
a smouldering torch ; the whips of Africa 
were cracking in the ears of Englishmen ; 
the fortunes of thousands were melting 
away like ice in the sun. In London 
gentlemen were going from their clubs 
to their houses at night carrying pistols 
and swordsticks. North of Holborn, south 
of the Thames, no woman was safe after 
dark had fallen. 

The weight was too heavy. The out- 
side dark came through the walls of his 
room, and began to close in upon him. 
His heart beat loudly. It seemed to rise 
up in his throat and choke him. 

The dark thing huddled on the hearth- 
rug, which the girl found when she came 
down in the morning, was the scholar’s 
body. 


One morning Spence was resting in the 
cool hall of his hotel, when a cable in 
Sir Michael Manichoe’s private code was 
handed to him. Translated, it read : 

“The woman has discovered every- 
thing from Llwellyn. All suspicions con- 
firmed. Conspiracy between Llwellyn and 
Schuabe. You will find full confirmation 
from Greek foreman of society’s explora- 
tions, Ionides, Get statement of truth 
by any means. We trust in you. Hasten.” 

It was a light in a dark place. Ionides ! 
The trusted for many years! The eager 
helper! The traitor bought by Llwellyn ! 


W:z 
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Take heed that tl 
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“What did Si 
you ? How much ? 
suddenly. 

He pretended he lid not understand, 
but one of the soldi rs outside the door 
moved, and hi ibre clanked. The 
sound was decisiv With a_ broken, 
husky voice Ionides began his miserable 
confession. 

How simple i is! Wild astonish- 
ment at the eas: th which the whole 
thing had been done filled the journalist’s 
brain. The tomb, « ready known to the 
Greek, the slow cary ng of the inscription 
at dead of nigh Liwellyn, the new 
coating of hamra < :aling up the inner 
chamber. And yet, so skilfully had the - 
forgeries been com nitted, chance had 
so aided the forgers, and their secret had 
been so well prese: ved that the whole 
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world of experts was deceived. 
CHAPTER XXII 
THE LAS] MEETING 


In Sir Robert I 
Street, its tenant, 
the men they ha 
Gortre were sitting 


vellyn’s flat in Bond 
xchuabe, and one of 
paid to track down 
Said the *‘ detective”: 

“This Mr. Gortr' and this Mr. Spence 
you're waiting for a e guarded at night by 
order of the Hone Secretary. It’s an 
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international affair. You can no more 
touch them than you can touch the Prince 
of Wales. Give it up, gentlemen. Some- 
how or other they know all about it. Be 
careful. Now I’m off. Look after your- 
selves.” 

‘Oh, fool that I was to try anything of 
the sort!” hissed Llwellyn, as the man 
closed the door behind him. “I might 
have known! What do you think must 
be the end ?” 

“The end is here,’ said Schuabe. 
‘“What matters the form or manner of 
it? They may bring in a Bill and hang 
us, they will certainly give us penal 
servitude for life, but probably we shall 
be torn in pieces by the mob. There is 
only one thing left.” 

Schaube made an expressive gesture. 
Llwellyn shuddered. 

‘“‘ All is not necessarily at an end,” he 
said. ‘I shall make a last effort to get 
away. I have still got the clergyman’s 
clothes I wore when I went to Jerusalem. 
There will be time to get out of London 
before this evening.” 

“All over the Continent and America 
you would be known. There is no getting 
away nowadays. As for me, I shall go 
down to my place in Manchester by the 
midday train. There is just time to 
catch it. And there I shall die before 
they can come to me.” 

He got up and strode away out of the 
flat with a set, stern face. Never a pass- 
ing look did he give to the man he had 
enriched and whose soul he had _ lost. 
Never a gesture of farewell. 

Sir Robert drove up to his own door, 
unlocked it, and went up the stairs to 
his own rooms. A long beam of late 
winter sunshine which had been pouring 
in at the opposite window played over 
and lighted up the figure of Lady Llwellyn. 

“ Kate,” he said in a weak voice. 
It was the first time he had called her 
by her name for many years. He was 
swaying a little, giddy, it seemed. She 
knew the end had come. 

Her manner changed. Shrinking, 
timidity, fear, fled for ever. In her over- 
powering rush of protecting love all the 
diffidences of temperament, all the bars 
which he had forced her to build around 
her instincts, were swept utterly away. 


She went quickly up to him, and folded 
him in her arms. 

“Robert,” she said, “‘ poor boy, the 
end has come to it all. I knew it must 
come some day. Well, we have not been 
happy. I wonder if you have _ been 
happy? No, I don’t think so. But 
now, Robert, you have me to comfort 
you with my love once more, my poor 
Robert, once more, as in the old simple 
days when we were young.’ 

A heavy blow upon the stout door of 
the old well-built house shook the walls 
where the palsied Judas lay impotent. 

Crash ! 

When Christ died and bade the dying 
thief ascend with him to paradise, can 
we say that His silence condemned the 
other ? 

Lady Llwellyn’s face was all aglow 
with love. 

“Robert !”’ she said. Her voice was 
like the voice of an angel, her arms are 
round him, her kisses press upon him. 

A great thunder on the stairs, furious 
voices, the tide rising higher, higher. 

Death! 


Two figures walked over the cliffs. 

“Here’s the church,” said Spence, 
the new editor of “The Daily Wire,” 
“where she lies buried. Gortre sees 
that the grave is kept beautiful with 
flowers. It was an odd impulse of yours, 
Ripon, to propose this visit.” 

“I do odd things sometimes,” said 
the clergyman simply. ‘I thought that 
the sight of this poor woman’s resting- 
place might remind you and me of what 
has passed, of what she did for the world— 
though no one knows it but our group of 
friends. I hope that it will remind us— 
remind you very solemnly, my friend, 
in your new responsibility, of what Christ 
means to the world. The shadows of 
the time of darkness, ‘When it was 
Dark’ during the ‘Horror of Great 


Darkness,’ have gone from us. And this * 


poor sister did this for her Saviour’s 
sake.” 

They stood by Gertrude Hunt’s grave 
as they spoke. 

“IT wonder how the poor girl managed 
it,” said Spence at length; “ her letter 
was wonderfully complete. Sir Michael— 
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Lord Fencastle, I mean—showed it me 
some years ago. She was wonderfully 
adroit. I suppose Llwellyn had left 
papers about or something. But I do 
wonder how she did it.” 
“That,” said Arthur Ripon, 

what she would never tell anybody.” 


““ was 


A Sunday evensong. The grim old 
Lancashire church of Walktown is full 
of people. The galleries are crowded, 
every seat in the aisles below is packed. 

“If Christ be not risen, your faith is 
vain.” The church was absolutely still as 
the words of the text rang out intoit. The 
people were thinking humbly, with con- 
trite hearts, of the shame five years ago. 
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our imagination, under the conduct 
th, could even faintly realise the 

human soul of our Lord came 
‘ attendant angels to the grave of 
1 the Body that had hung upon 


“ Would th 
of Christian 
scene when t 
with myriads 
Joseph, to cle 
the cross. 

“To-night, \ ith the promise and warrant of 
our own Resur ction that His has given us, our 
thoughts invol\ itarily turn to those we call the 
dead. We fee! that this Easter is for them also 
an occasion of ‘ejoicing, and that the happiness 
of the earthly ( .urch is shared by the loving and 
beloved choir lb i1ind the veil. 

“Christ is sen! Away with the _ illusions 
which may he e kept us from Him! Let us 
also arise and ive. For as the spouse sings in 
the Canticles, The winter is past . . . the 
time of the sins ng of the birds is come ; 
arise, my love, \: y fair one, and come away !’ 

** Christ is rise), !”’ 


THE END. 
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THE GOLDEN FUTURE. 


HY do we worry about the nest ? 
We only stay for a day, 

Or a month, or a year, at the Lord's behest, 
In this habitat of clay. 


The best will com: in the great ‘‘ To be’’; 
It is ours to ser) | and wait; 

And the wonderfu' future we soon shall see, 
For death is but he gate. 
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ligion and worldliness go hand in 

hand. Superstition and hard com- 
mon-sense are companions. Things seem 
topsy-turvey, and perhaps this is why the 
inhabitants of Seville begin their Easter 
celebrations on Palm Sunday and end up 
with a bull-fight on Easter Day. 

The reputed wealth of the Indies was as 
nothing compared with the coffers of 
Troubador Land of a few centuries ago. 
To-day she is poverty-stricken, with few 
colonies, without a navy worth calling by 
that name, without anything much beyond 
good spirits and a gay carelessness of 
to-morrow. But in Easter Week there is 
a glimpse of her former importance; the 
treasure of the National Church is on show. 

Grand stands are erected, and 
there is unwonted activity. 
Tourists come from afar, and the 
hotel-keepers of Seville make a 
pile of gold. But the rush does 
not last for long, and they do not 
retire on the proceeds. They do 
the business of a year in a week. 

This year the Easter celebra- 
tions are certain to be patronised 
more than ever, for the Spanish 
Royal Family will probably stay 
at Seville to witness the proces- 
sions. As both Princess Henry 
and Princess Ena of Batten- 
berg are likely to be present 
many British tourists have 
already journeyed southward. 

There are more than thirty 
religious brotherhoods of various 
orders in this city alone, and in- 
cluded in the property they own, 
left to them by their forefathers 
in most instances, are wooden 
tableaux of various scenes repre- 
senting the Crucifixion. The 
brotherhood which did not possess 
images of the Virgin Mary would 
speedily lose rank and import- 
ance. 

Pilgrim and pickpocket, tourist 


GO" is happy-go-lucky land. Re- 


Easter in Troubador Land 


Where Religion and Worldliness go Hand in Hand 


“Our Father Jesus of the Silence,” one of the best executed of 


and gendarme, beggar and grandee, all 
gather in the streets and on the available 
balconies of ancient Seville on Palm 
Sunday. Priests file out of the cathedral 
bearing palms, and proceed by highway 
and byway back to the building. Few 
notice the gaudily-arrayed ecclesiastics ; 
they are waiting for a much more dramatic 
effect. 

A troop of policemen clears a passage, 
and a party of “‘ Nazarenes,” with capes 
and hoods like the snuffer of a candlestick, 
with holes cut for the eyes, pass along. 
The event of the day has begun. 

Incense ascending from a_ thousand 
censers makes the air heavy ; music from 
a score of bands has a still more depressing 
effect on the British sightseer, but it is all 
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shown. ‘he figure is clothed in 
a garment of gold and purple, the 
gold glitt ring in the sunlight 





which ligh 3 up the helmets of the 
| Roman so diers, one of whom is 
representec in the act of prodding 
1 Him in th back with the butt- 
] end of his ance. St. Peter looks 
y on from the back, a solemn figure 
v in simple g irments. As a speci- 
. men of wood carving the group 
c is exceeding y well executed. 
Other cai; and other brethren 
7 follow. A “Gethsemane” by 
25 Roldan, wh» flourished in the 
K, days of Ve asquez and Murillo, 
g pictures the Saviour praying in 
the garden. An exquisite figure 
id of an angel  earing the “ cup of 
m bitterness ”’ « utstretched for Him 
ig to take is at ‘he head. Christ is 
ill 


praying, and a the corners Peter, 
James, and ohn may be seen 
sleeping. Fl wers decorate the 
car, as indeec they do most of 
the others. 


“Christ Fastened to the Pillar,” which shows 
the Saviour being scourged 


“religion” to the Spaniard. He puffs 
at a cigarette during the passing of 
the brethren, but bows to every 
tableau as it crosses his horizon, for 
he is very devout when it would be 
folly to be otherwise. A dozen Ave 
Marias and paternosters would not 
get him into the good books of his 
confessor if he were wanting in rever- 
ence. 

Spain being the most Catholic of 
Catholic countries, the images of the 
Virgin Mary on the cars are arranged 
in more costly garments than those 
of the Saviour. Some of the most 
gorgeous of them cost nearly {£2,000 
Ey while in one case £4,000 was 





paid for a mantle. In outward cere- 

monial, in the lavishness of display, 
this Palm Sunday procession stands 

second to none. 

ft _ “Our Father Jesus of the Silence ” 

lsone of the best executed of the many 

pageants. It represents Christ before 


: “Our Lady of Solitude,” t y 
Herod, although the latter is not y 


cost £4,000 
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The toreadors and the cigarette- 
makers of Spain are represented 
in this great festival by touching 
groups. The bull-fighters escort 
“Our Lady of Victory,” and the 
tobacconists “‘ Christ Fastened to 
the Pillar,” which shows the 
Saviour being scourged, the 
gorgeous robe with which He 
had been clothed lying at His 
feet. 

Everything in the procession 
fades as “ Our Lady of Solitude ”’ 
passes. The image must be worth 
a fabulous sum, for ladies of high 
rank lend their jewellery for the 
purpose of decorating the figure, 
which is ablaze with precious 
stones. The mantle, the gift of 
one devotee, cost £4,000. The 
canopy is worked in gold, and 
many candles surround the car, 
which is the ‘property of the 
cofradia of olive-growers . 

These processions are kept 
up from the Wednesday until 


After the procession the figures are hauled to their 
resting-places in the churches of Seville 
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“ Our Lady of Refuge.’’ At night this gorgeous 
tableau is ablaze with dozens of candles 


the following Saturday. On Thurs- 
day the Archbishop washes the 
feet of thirteen old men, a curious 
custom which is also carried out by the 
aged Emperor of Austria, and which 
had its origin, of course, in the 
washing of the disciples’ feet by 
Christ. 

There is a great difference, however, 
in the way He performed it and the 
prelate’s perfunctory attempt, for the 
men are arrayed in brand-new suits, 
and have previously dined at the 
Archbishop’s palace. The ‘‘ washing” 
is more theory than practice. 

The festival ends with a service 
in the Royal Chapel of Seville. The 
vestments of the priests are almost 
as elaborate as those on the wooden 
figures which have been hauled about 
in the streets, but which now rest in 
their old places in the churches of 
Seville. 

FRANCIS GRAHAM. 
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A Complete Story. 


The Company’s Black Sheep 


By C. E. C. Weigall 

















THE MARRIAGE OF GUNNER ATKINS 
Mossi ADEANE’S voice was not 


quite steady as she read out 

the title of the next story to her 
husband, who was listening with his 
head turned away from her, the wreath 
of cigarette smoke about his head giving 
him the air of a Genii of the Arabian 
Nights. 

“We have got to his wife, dear,’’ she 
said softly. ‘‘I hope you are attending, 
and that you remember that a good 
husband must be a good citizen of the 
State.” 

“Why, I never knew that Atkins was 
a married man!”’ cried Colonel Adeane, 
with cautious interest. ‘I feel suré 
that there must be a screw loose some- 
where, in that such an important event 
in his life should have been kept from 
me!” 

Molly Adeane looked away across the 
level garden that lay below the verandah, 
where the clumps of prickly pear and 
bushes of pink geranium stretched away 
to the cliff’s edge. 

“He is not married now,” she said, 
“for his wife died; and that should 
make you, of all men, very pitiful to- 
wards him.” 

In the warm darkness Adeane laid his 
hand upon his wife’s slim fingers, and 
took them for a moment into his strong 
grasp. 

“Ah, Molly,” he said, ‘I’m not 
heartless! I am beginning to wonder 
if it is possible that I have been un- 
just.”” 

“You are only sympathetic,” cried his 
wife, with light scorn, “‘ because of his 
wife. Now, I want you to admire the 
character of the man.’ But she was 
thankful that the shielding darkness 
veiled the smile upon her lips that 
fluttered to birth. ‘You must not 


’ 


think at all of the woman x 
XXXV—29 
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THE MARRIAGI ATKINS. 
and O. boat, the 


g her way into the 


GUNNER 
The great Indian P. 
Calabria, was mak 


Quarantine Harbour in Malta in the 
teeth of a grega i, that had lashed 


the smooth surface 
into a lumpy waste 


f the Mediterranean 
grey waves, flecked 
with white foam ll round her black 
sides, on which t evidence of her 
dusting in the Red © ea could be plainly 
perceived, the little green native boats 
tossed and tumbled : s the Cingalese and 
Indian merchants o! jewellery and lace 
vied with the Maltes to be the first on 
board with their war's. 


Two gunners we standing on the 
steps of the Mars: muscetto landing- 


stage, with eyes an? 
shuddering heave of 

“We must get roi 
we can, Bob,” sa 
Atkins cheerfully ; 
no passengers here.”’ 

“T feel all of a tre nble,” replied Bok 
Jones. “I wish I hed never gone s 
far as to send home fo; her——” 

“Td try and put a more cheerful face 
on it, Bob, if I were you,”’ said Atkins, 
straightening his be! “It’s a shaky 
thing to get married. ut it’s a job that 
mauy people manage to get over; and, 
for my part, I consi =r that being best 
man is much more a job to make a 
fellow feel queer, for here’s no rules for 
his conduct in the P: iyer Book.” 

Jones shook hi ad gloomily, and 
the two me: steppe 1 into a waiting 


usly following the 

e water. 

1 to Pieta as best 
Gunner Thomas 
hey’ll never land 
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dghaisa, and were pulled slowly round 
under lee of the cliff by two expostu- 
lating Maltese. 

“How did you come to send for her, 
Bob ?” asked Atkins again, as he kept 
a firm hold on the gunwale of the boat, 
and wiped a splash or two of salt water 
from his tunic. 

“Well, it was this way, Tom: I used 
to be fond of Lily Harington years ago, 
and my sister wrote and told me that 
she had come in for a goodish bit of 
money the other day. It struck me 
that the money would come in rather 
handy for me just now, with so many 
expenses; and I’ve been real hard up 
these last six months—real hard up.” 

Atkins steadied himself against the 
rise and fall of the boat. 

“That seems a queer sort of motive 
to get married for,” he said. 

Perhaps it was the last glass of beer 
drunk by Jones before he started that 
gave him the courage of his opinions, 
or perhaps it was a relief to give vent 
to his natural feelings ; but, at any rate, 
his tongue was loosed to his undoing. 

‘““Why, what else should I want to 
get married for?” he _ said _ boldly. 
‘“Women are only a nuisance with their 
fads and their fancies. Lily was always 
a pretty girl, and a smart one, too, or 
else I should never have thought of her ; 
though she has very near three hundred 
pounds to her fortune now, and there’s 
a good deal of spending in three hundred 
pounds. But what beats me is to know 
just why my sister turned so friendly 
all in a minute, for we certainly never 
have been worse friends than since the 
other day, when I asked her to lend me 
a sovereign, and she wrote back and 
told me that her husband had been out 
of work six months, which I should have 
known if I had read her letters; and 
she would be glad if I could send her 
five shillings, for the children had no 
bread to eat, or shoes to their feet. 
Just as if that was any fault of mine!” 

Atkins murmured something indefinite, 
for he knew that an answer was ex- 
pected of him; and his mind was going 
painfully round and round the subject 
of domestic relationships, with a fidelity 
that took its tone from the memory of 
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his mother and little sister at home, 
round the thought of whom every im- 
pulse that was beautiful in his nature 
circled. He recalled his mother—with 
her white hair and her tired face worn 
from hard work—and the little sister 
who was in service at the Hall, and he 
was glad to recall that never a week 
passed but what a postal order for a 
small amount was sent off to Duberly 
End. 

“ Relations are a nuisance unless they 
are well-to-do,” grumbled Jones, as the 
boat tacked cleverly round the heaving 
black sides of the passenger vessel, and 
the Maltese caught at a trailing rope, 
and brought them toan anchor. ‘“ What’s 
the good of having relations at all ?”’ 

His foot was on the first step of the 
gangway as he turned to speak to his 
companion, and Atkins looked up into 
his dapper, handsome face with a sense 
of shock. 

“What’s the good of ’em if they can’t 
help you whenever you need it?” he 
repeated. ‘‘ But I will say this for Lily— 
that she’s smart and pretty enough to 
take the shine out of all the girls in the 
island, or else maybe, even with her 
money, I should never have thought 
twice about her in a permanent way.” 

Bob Jones was next on the list for 
promotion, and would probably end in 
rising to the top of the tree; for he was 
a clever young man, who knew how to 
gauge the changing pulse of his com- 
manding officer, and to turn the passing 
moment to his own advantage. Atkins, 
with all the power of his slow mind, had 
always admired the man who deigned to 
befriend him; but to-day there was 
something lacking in the false ring of 
his words, and a calculating hardness 
in his attitude regarding married life, 
that made the unsuccessful man wonder 
painfully whether the metal of the 
other’s mind was pure gold or no. 

He climbed up to the deck of the 
Calabria in silence, and followed Jones 
to the second-class deck, where, after 
questioning a steward, they were directed 
to a corner of the ship, where a woman 
stood alone, wrapped in a plaid cloak. 

Jones stepped forward and tapped her 
on the shoulder. 
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“Why, it’s Lily Harington!” he said, 
in a loud, jovial voice that died away into 
silence, as the woman turned her face 
upon him. 

‘““How good of you to come, Bob!”’ 
she said. ‘‘Susan gave me your mes- 
sage, and I thought it wonderful kind 
of you tp offer me a home when I was 
left so lonely.” 

It was Lily Harington sure enough, 
but a Lily whom he hardly seemed to 
recognise ; for she was marked with the 
smallpox, and the lustre and prettiness 
had died out of her face like the effect 
of a sponge across a delicate pastel 
drawing. But the eager gratitude of 
her eyes, and the appealing timidity 
was all that Atkins noticed, and they 
touched htm to the heart. He was 
standing in the shadow behind his friend 
so that he could see every move in the 
tragic game, every shadow on the faces 
of the two actors. 

The limp fingers of Bob Jones touched 
the girl’s outstretched hand. 

“Why, I did not know that you had 
been ill, Lily ?” he said dully. 

‘“T got smallpox nursing Aunt Laura,” 
she faltered; ‘‘ but the doctor says the 
marks will soon be gone. Susan said 
she had told you, Bob.” 

““Drat Susan!” said Jones under his 
breath. For he recognised the delicate 
revenge of a relation with whom he had 
been on bad terms for so long. But aloud 
he said, with an attempt at lightness 
that sat ill upon him: “Come along, 
Lily, I'll get your boxes if you’ll give me 
the number of ‘em. I expect you've 
got a good lot with all your aunt’s linen 
and things. What does a scar or two 
matter to a woman who is, in a small way, 
of course, an heiress !”’ 

Lily Harington fell back, and for the 
life of him Atkins could not tell what the 
expression in her eyes might mean. 
For in them wonder and fear and some 
little triumph fought for the mastery. 

‘Why, Susan said she had told you 
about that too! Aunt Laura did not 
have so much money as people thought ; 
and, of course, her funeral and her long 
illness swallowed up a great deal.” 

“You might as well say it soon as 
late!’’ cried Jones, with noisy resent- 
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ment. ‘‘It means, all this does, that 
because of a few words between my 
sister Susan and me, I’ve got saddled 
with a woman as hasn’t two brass farth- 
ings to rub together, and with a face 
like 

Atkins saw the shrinking misery of 
her face as she put out her hands with a 
piteous attempt to stay the words on his 
lips. 

She was a slim country girl, with brown 
hair and grey eyes, and Atkins could see 
the charm of her shrinking modesty, 
and the refined air that reminded him 
of the little mother at home in the daisy- 
fields of Somerset. She would be fair 
enough some day, no doubt, in an atmo- 
sphere of happiness—or, at least, she 
was a woman who had faith and loyalty 
written upon every feature of her ex- 
pressive face. 

“Don’t say any more,”’ she interrupted 
quickly. ‘1 can’t bear you to say any 
more about it, for Susan must have made 
a mistake.” 

““Susan made a bad one,” said Jones 
sullenly ; ‘‘ and it’s one as she'll be sorry 
for every day of her life after I get home.” 
He shifted uneasily from one foot to the 
other, and pulled at the buckle of his 
belt. ‘‘ And the worst of it is as I’ve got 
lodgings for me and my wife, and the 
licence and all, and it makes a man feel 
a fool!” 

“What, only lodgings ?”’ cried Lily 
Harington sharply. “And why not a 
house for me when your means are so 
good ?”’ 

“Susan can’t speak the truth and 
never could,” said Jones desperately. 
““My means ? Why, they are as trans: 
parent as thistledown, and just as like 
to be blown away with a breath !”’ 

“Sol was to get the house, and, 
maybe, the furniture, too?” said Lily 
very gently, with her eyes upon his 
shifty face. ‘‘ And you were to hel me 
to spend a fortune that never exfsted 
anywhere but on paper, eh, Bob’? ” 

“T’ve no use for a poor wife,” said 
Bob again. ‘‘ You see, I’m an ambitious 
man, and a man that’s bound to get on 
if he’s careful about the woman he 
marries.” 

“T see one thing plain 
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girl, with sudden passion. “I see that 
I want to get away from here as soon as 
possible! I want never to see you again, 
for | would not marry you now if you 
were the king upon his throne! For I 
know your heart, and I am sure that 
there is no tenderness in it.’”’ And Bob 
Jones, without another word, turned 
and sneaked away like a beaten cur. 

When she was alone again, Lily Har- 
ington laid down her head on the rail, 
and broke into bitter weeping. Suddenly 
courage and the gift of speech came upon 
Gunner Atkins, and swept the shyness 
from him. 

“Don’t cry,” he said, stepping to her 
side and laying a hesitating hand on her 
arm. ‘‘ Don’t cry any more, I can’t 
abear to see it!” 

Lily stopped crying, and slowly her 
hands came down from her face. 

“What do you think of it all?” she 
said softly. ‘“‘How am I to go home, 
and be laughed at by all the folk in the 
village ?”’ 

“What do I think of it? Why, I am 
a rough chap myself, with no goodness in 
me, and a great deal against me, and I 
would have cut my throat sooner than 
say what he did! But, whatever will 
you do? For I make no doubt that you 
have not got enough money to get back 
to England again.”’ 

“I don’t know what I shall do,” said 
Lily, dropping her eyes under his earnest 
gaze. ‘‘I blame Bob Jones’s sister—I 
blame her badly ; for she must have had 
a spite against me and him, and have used 
me for her purpose !”’ 

Atkins assented. 

“He used to love me when I was 
pretty and young; but, maybe, men are 
all like that. They soon tire. 

‘Some men may be that sort, but not 
all.” Atkins was fidgeting uneasily, 
drawing his handkerchief from his pocket 
and folding it up into little squares. 

“ It has given me a bad opinion of men,”’ 
said Lily, with a sob. 

“Oh, no, you can’t 


” 


mean that!”’ 


Atkins crept close to her side, and there 
was a strange new courage in his face and 
voice. “I am always sorry for you 
womenfolk, for you seem to me to have 


most of the burden of life to bear, and 
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for you I « n special sorry, Miss Haring- 
ton, for y 1 have a look in your eyes 
like my mo! her used to have; and since I 
am a lonel; man, and maybe a man as 
might be i: proved by the company of a 
good woma: , I humbly ask you to be my 
wife, if you can put up with a poor room 
and the ne :t chance of getting on the 
strength. ’s but little I am able to 
offer you, 1 y dear, but it is offered with 
a kind heat, and your face makes me 
want to be a better man, and, maybe, 
we sha’n’t |e any worse off than plenty 
of other peo >le.” 

Two litt) workworn hands fluttered 
to his sleev: and rested there. 

“T am «sed to poverty,” she said ; 
“ that will |) > nothing new to me.” 

“Then s!\ill I take you to one of the 
ladies on t): strength ? They would be 
glad and p oud to have you for a day 
or two, 1 have no doubt,” he said 
eagerly. And I can get the licence 
then, and se about a room as we could 
afford.” 

He put hr hand inside his arm with 
a weighty a of protection. 

‘“Maybe \ou’ll grow to like me,” he 
said wistfull,, ‘‘ for I never could speak 
sharp to wor ian or child.” 

Lily Hari: ston gave a little laugh, and 
with the soi »ning of her lips there came 
an unexpect: 1 charm to her face. 

“Why,” s' e said, “ I.like you already ; 
and since I iave brought out with me 
six hundred pounds that Aunt Laura 
left me, whe: I know your name and a 
bit more abo: t you, I think I shall not 
want to say no’ to you whatever you 
may have bee: before.”’ 

The face blank amazement that 
Atkins turned 1pon her showed so plainly 
what was in |\is mind that she laughed 
again. 

“T had no wish to tell Bob Jones of 
my money,” -1e said demurely, “ since 
I had no minc to be married for it.” 

“But, my ear,” said Atkins very 
simply, ‘““ how do you know that I am 
not that sort © man, too?’ 

“Why, I c:a read your sincerity in 
your eyes,” «ied Lily swiftly; ‘and 
what I can resi in your eyes makes me 
want to know \ ou better.” 

‘* But,” bega 1 Atkins again, bewildered, 
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for he did not recognise himself in this 
new role of hero, “maybe when you 
hear a bit about me you won’t want to 
give me a trial.” 

But Lily Harington silenced him with 
a look, and he followed her down the 
gangway into the shore-boat. 


“What do you think of the story, 
Max ?”’ said Mrs. Adeane, as_ she 
paused tremulously, for her voice was 
unsteady. 

Out of the scented darkness her 
husband’s voice came muffled and un- 
even : 

‘““T am surprised, Molly; I can only 
say that I am surprised. I can only 
think that there is more good even in the 
worst men than is apparent to the casual 
observer. But conclude the story now. I 
suppose that Atkins finished by beating 
her and drinking every penny of the six 
hundred pounds ?”’ 

‘““ They were married just a year,”’ said 
the girl-wife very softly, ‘‘ and Lily died 
when her little baby was born. She was 
a delicate woman always, and one of 
the sergeant’s wives told me that Atkins’ 
devotion to her was wonderful. A hospital 
nurse could not have performed her duties 
more faithfully than he did. 


“Ah!” said Colonel Adeane. “ And 
the money ?” 

“Oh, you sceptic! He sent the baby 
and the money home to his mother, so 
that every penny might be used for the 
child’s good; and the little thing is to 
be brought up, so he says, in the way 
that his wife would have wished. I think, 
do you know, strange though it seems, 
that he loved her with a single-hearted 
devotion.” 

Down in the garden the white moon- 
lilies swayed delicate heads to a faint 
breeze that rose and moaned round the 
verandah as though it were full of voices 
from the spirit world, and Adeane took 
his wife’s hand. 

‘“‘ You need read no more, sweetheart,” 
he said. “Atkins shall have another 
chance, for perhaps I have never looked 
below the surface of existing things. 
To-morrow I will see what I can do for 
your paragon, and you must ask Bottar 
what is the lowest price he will take for 
the pearl necklace.”’ 

“T knew that you would understand !”’ 
cried Molly triumphantly. 

And in the quiet dusk her husband put 
his arm about her waist and_ kissed 
her. 

C. E. C. WEIGALL 
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My Boyhood’s Days 


Youthful Reminiscences of Popular C> -istian Workers 





By the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, D.D. 


‘i request of the Editor for some 





reminiscences of my early days 

has naturally led me to a review 
of the contrasts between that period and 
the present in matters of religious faith 
and practice. 
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Not long ago I was spending a Sunday 
with my friend Colonel Pilkington, of the 
Hazels, Prescot, and when coming out of 
his lodge gates I observed on the opposite 
side of the road a house which arrested 
my attention because of the name on the 
gate. 

“Why,” I said, “that must be the 
house at which my father lived three- 
quarters of a century ago!” 

This proved to be the case, and the 
circumstances enhanced the interest at- 
taching to my visit to a church with 
which I had been associated in my earliest 
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but are only one of the many indications 
of a change in the whole idea of 
Sabbath keeping and Sabbath breaking. 

Of course, it will be said that it is only 
the natural reaction from the excessive 
sternness of the Puritan régime, and there 
is truth in the suggestion. 

As I passed along the road so often trod 
on my way to the chapel—for “ church,” 
as applied to the building, was in those 
times a name abhorred—I could not but 
think of those far-distant Sundays. First 
came the morning school at nine o’clock, 
followed by service at ten-thirty; then 
afternoon school again followed by ser- 
vice, and finally the evening service. It 
was hardly surprising that there should 
be a desire to brighten that evening 
service in particular by the introduction 
of some instrumental music, of which it 
may be said the performers were not 
a little proud. 

Even a Sunday walk was condemned, 
and I well remember suffering discipline 
because of my transgression of the law. 
The sin was but a slight one, for it was 
only a short walk in the garden of a 
deacon. But it included the gathering 
of some gooseberries, which was a serious 
aggravation of the offence. 

It is well, it may be said, that we are 
free from such severe austerity as that, 
and I cannot demur to the conclusion. 
But I do not remember that the pressure 
of the rule was felt by me, and, further, 
it is to be regretted that the changes 
which have been effected are so largely 
due to mere drift without any careful 
endeavour to apply the test of conscience 
or reason. A blind, bald-headed revolt 
against Puritanism may prove as unreason- 
able and even more disastrous than the 
austerity of Puritanism itself. 

Preaching and preachers were also 
different in those times. Even the best 
known among them—among the Dis- 
senters, at least—had by no means the 
public repute enjoyed by their suc- 
cessors. The change in the position of 
the “ Free Church ”’ minister—as it has 
become the fashion to call him—is some- 
thing remarkable. Then the names of a 


few men of pre-eminent qualities had 
travelled beyond the limits of their own 
denominations ; 


but outside the pulpit 
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they were hardly known, unless, indeed, 
some daring utterance had attracted 
public attention. 

For a time Mr. Binney had an un- 
enviable notoriety because of a_ well- 
known saying to which a somewhat per- 
verted meaning had been attached. His 
great spiritual force, especially among 
young men, his original mode of pre- 
senting Scriptural truth, his thorough 
manliness of mind and character, were 
hardly known or appreciated. But it 
was believed that he had once said that 
the Church of England destroys more 
souls than it saves. The assertion he 
actually made had an entirely different 
complexion. 

He used to tell himself of a long journey 
he had on a coach with a Churchman to 
whom he was a complete stranger. The 
talk turned on Dissent, and after some 
remarks from Binney in justification of 
it—which, doubtless, were marked by his 
usual acuteness and moderation—the 
other observed : “ Ah, well, I could do with 
Dissenters like you ; but then there is that 
odious Tom Binney!” When they de- 
parted the Churchman desired to exchange 
cards; but, after some hesitation, which 
perplexed the other, Mr. Binney said: 
“ But Iam that odious Tom Binney !” 

It is possible that fifty years ago there 
may have been a disposition to dwell too 
exclusively on the judgment that must 
overtake sin. But even that is a fa 
less dangerous extreme than the pre- 
dominance of an element of pity which 
shrinks from condemning sin altogether. 

The essence of fidelity and loyalty to 
Christ is the reiteration of the great 
truth which formed the basis of Paul’s 
whole ministry: “Through this Man is 
preached unto you the forgiveness of 
sins.” To this at least the men of the 
past were faithful, and in this respect 
are a standing example to us. 

Is it not possible that the preachers 
of to-day may be too much influenced 
by the praises of journalists, who love to 
give publicity to their utterances on 
great social or humanitarian questions, 
but who may possibly have no influence 
whatever in faithful appeals to the con- 
science and the heart ? 

J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 
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MY BOYHOOD'S 





By Mr. John Kirk, the Children’s Friend 





by a boy on the threshold of a ragged- 


|’ was a glad glimpse that was given 
school on being asked his age. He said: 


“About ten, counting years; for the 
fun I’ve had, I might be fifty.” 
When I think of my early days 


I cannot recall a joyous childhood—a 
dull-grey is the prevailing colour. Yet 
there are patches of sunshine flecked 
in that I would not willingly forget. 
To tell the truth, I had no large supply 
of vitality. There were headaches, and 
between the headaches there was languor 
that I could not overcome. 

My natural impulses were thus held in 
check, and so I found that I better enjoyed 
seeing others play than playing myself. 

In the little crowded circle round the 
hearth, though I was not the Benjamin, 
a Benjamin’s share of the mother’s love 
was mine, because of my ill-health. 

As old a thing as I remember: One 
day I was lost. I was in the care of mother 
in a Midland town on a busy market-day. 
The two travellers drew apart. What a 
feeling of loneliness was mine! What 
fears and tears! Then came a constable 
I fancy I can feel the grasp of his fatherly 
hand now. This good man had buns 
for the lost bairn, and a resting-place— 
the station. But a palace would have 
been a prison without mother. Ah! 
when she came in at the door, my sorrow 
went out by the window. Many a time 
have I thought of this bit of ancient 
history when trying to bring sunshine 
into the life of some little child lost in a 
far sadder, completer way. 

Another memory of a fearful quality : 
Our Sleepy Hollow was invaded yeariy 
by companies of Irishmen seeking for 
work in the harvest-field. They would 
appear in father’s shop—it had not 
developed into “‘ stores ’’—to buy reaping- 
hooks, much to my terror. The strange 
tongue, and a dozen of them going at 
once, wrought upon my nervous system. 
Indeed, so it was when haggling com- 
menced about prices, as it almost invari- 
ably did, I trembled for fear as to what 
might happen to father. 

My quiet ways earned me much good- 
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scholars individual care; he drew out 
the best in each character. 

Sometimes he would talk to us, and to 
useful purpose. He would commend 
reverence—nowadays so sadly lacking. 
He urged us to be courteous ; he magnified 
purity Of speech; he extolled truth; 
he denounced lying. The weekly sermon 
I do not remember half so well as these 
fatherly ‘“ talks.” 

Just then I had a famous bit of experi- 
ence. The parish registers were old and 
faded. They went back for nearly three 
hundred years, and a fair copy, alpha- 
betically arranged, was made; and I 
was allowed to have a share in the task. 
Sometimes I would lift my eyes to look 
on the greensward under which the dust 
of the old generations was lying in the 
God’s acre just over the way within a few 
steps of home. 

My powers, too, were tested by letter 
writing. I, who had hardly ever received 
or sent a personal letter, had to shape 
the writable domestic history of some 
of the unlettered villagers into readable 
English. Husband and wife, widow and 
worker, confided in me. What con- 
fidences! Did they not inspire me to 
indite goodly matter ? Lovers, too, would 
sometimes ask for help—but that’s tell- 
ings ! 

Definite religious impressions came 
through a cousin—woman grown—who 
lived at some little distance. Sometimes 
I became her guest, and greatly I enjoyed 
my visit. How tenderly I was received! 
I can never forget her prayers with and 
for me. She took me with her to her 
class in the Sunday-school. Through 
her I realised the unseen as I had never 
done before. How much I still owe to 
her saintly influence! How simply, some- 
times, the heavenly is reached through 
hallowed channels of earth! As a now 
long-experienced Sunday-school teacher, 
I am strengthened in faith and good 
works by this sweet personal memory. 

Up to this point my life passed in quiet 
and peaceful places. Now came an up- 
heaval which altered its course. My 
dear father died, and suddenly. I wish 
I had a clearer memory of him. The 
family life was so uneventful, and it became 
part of the past before I had begun 
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to think much about it. His was a busy. 
active life; the many needs of his iarge 
family was reason enough for his scanty 
leisure. How death breaks up the home ! 
It is like the beak and claw of the eagle 


that stirreth up the nest. My mother 
had to be both father and mother to 
us. In my case a door opened very 
early. Some friends were going to winter 
in Italy, and I was asked to go with 
them. And so it happened that I changed 
the cold Midlands for the sunny South. 

I was nearing my seventeenth year when 
my way was providentially opened up 
to London ; the place, Paternoster Row ; 
the centre of interest, books. I remem- 
ber well my arrival, the bewildering 
crowds, the Old Bailey with its gloom. 
The closing scene of a great tragedy was 
just being enacted there; the sentence 
of death had been pronounced. 

I reached the ‘‘ Row” and made my 
bow, and then, I suppose, to put me at my 
ease and to test my usefulness, I was 
politely asked to give a sample of my 
handwriting. 

The power of that pen that had managed 
a lending library, arranged a_ parish 
register, and recorded the simple annals 
of the poor, had now to enter a new 
field. It hesitated for a moment, and 
then it traced out : 

“Not slothful in business; fervent in 
spirit ; serving the Lord.” 

Fairly started in work, I began to over- 
take studies that ill-health had so much 
retarded. I went to evening classes, 
I joined the Church of England Young 
Men’s Society. 

After a spell of Sunday-school teaching 
and superintendence, my governor invited 
me to help him in his ragged-school in 
South London; and, going, I stood on 
the threshold of my life-work. 

Do you wonder that I hold the con- 
viction that the steps of the orphaned 
village lad were guided by Divine pur- 
pose ? He seemed to float into his wish. 
He rejoices in his work to-day amongst 
the ragged, bare-footed, and crippled 
children of London, and would not 
exchange for any other. He has only one 
earthly ambition—if he is to be remem- 
bered, let it be as “‘ The Children’s Friend.” 

JOHN KIRK. 
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The document authorising the raising of money for the Cathedral by th 


By Owen Wilberforce 


IGH up in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and away in a _ comparatively 


remote corner of it, a corner 
reached by first groping in half darkness 
up a hundred and forty steps of a spiral 
staircase, and then travelling some way 
down a gallery which would seem rather of the edifice, and 
to belong to an old workshop or ware- _ illuminated texts of 
house than the great Cathedral of the also contained nu 
greatest City, in such a quiet spot, books, beautifully 
quieter much than in the body of the were they in exis‘ 
Cathedral—so still 
indeed that when A 
there it is hard to 
realise that the busi- 
est part of London 
is at work below—is 
the library. 

Some people might 
be a trifle surprised 
to know that St. 
Paul’s had any con- 
siderable library at 
all; and others that 
its works were no 


opening of the sev 
Paul’s Cathedral 

possibly a library o 
Cathedral had a n 
catalogues that rei 
stood over the great 
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all the circumstances, 
however, it is a 
credit to all those 
who during nearly 
two hundred years 
now have laboured 
in the collection. 

It is a melancholy 
fact that the collec- 
tion had to be begun 
then, »and was not 
merely being con- 
tinued, for at the 
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teenth century St. 
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me book. The old 
mnificent one; the 
in tell us so. It 
loister to the north 
was rich in early 
Toly Scripture. It 
‘rous early ritual 
‘mbellished, which 
ice now would be 
lmost priceless ; and 
s contents were for 
re most part ar- 
iyed in sumptuous 
indings, the like of 
hich is never ac- 
ded to printed 
iatter in these days 
'.big editions. 
These are all des- 
oyed. The work 
demolition began 
ith the fire which 
tacked the spire 


1561. It was 
‘obably continued 
the interregnum, 


hen the soldiers 
ho used the Cathe- 
al as a_ barracks 
e little likely to 
ive respected the 
iluable books any 
ore than they did 
e sacred properties 
the Cathedral ; 
id then it was 
ade complete by 
e Great Fire. 
Many records were 
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preserved, but it is only known with 
certainty that three volumes were rescued. 
One was the MSS. of “Avicenna,” a 
medical work, and the only book of the 
old library that now rests in the later 
one; for the other two are in other 
homes—one in Lambeth Library and the 
other in ‘the College Library at Aberdeen. 
Why exactly they are there it is hard to 
say, but this much-cherished “‘ Avicenna,’ 
a ponderous tome and splendidly bound, 
now lies in a case in the middle of the 
library. 

It is a masterpiece of its kind, measur- 
ing about sixteen inches by twelve, 
and containing hundreds of parchment 
pages. The writing of the words in Latin, 


very minute as are all the characters, is 
The manuscript is 


beautifully executed. 
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illuminated, though not to any great 
extent; and to-day it is in as good a 
state of preservation practically as 
when the medieval writer finished his 
task upon it. 

So a new library had to be formed for 
the new Cathedral, and it was commenced 
just after the opening of the eighteenth 
century. The first purchase of books 
for it—made by the kind benefactions 
of Dr. Tenison, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury—was of the books of the Rev. 
Robert Guy, who had been Vicar of 
Islington. In 1710, the commissioners 
for the rebuilding of the Cathedral made 
a great purchase of old English Bibles, 
Testaments, etc. Dr. Stanley, Dean of 
St. Asaph and residentiary of St. Paul’s, 
gave to it Walton’s ‘“ Polyglot” and 
Castell’s ‘‘ Lexicon,” both on 
large paper (it is said that only 
twelve copies were taken off on 
large paper), and Compton, Bishop 
of London, on his decease in 
1715, made to it a magnificent 
bequest of 1,892 volumes. 

From that good beginning the 
collection has grown to its present 
proportions; but it did not do 
so all at once, and the splendid 
{ achievements of Dr. Sparrow 
Simpson, librarian for over thirty 
years, were of the utmost value. 
He, indeed, made the library the 
valuable place of records that it 
now is. He aimed at making 
local history a feature of it, and 
so lent his best efforts to getting 
as complete a collection as pos- 
sible of all works dealing in any 
way with the history of St. Paul’s; 
of the plays acted by the children 

of St. Paul’s, and of the St. 
S Paul’s Cross 
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sermons, many of 
which, such as the earlier ones 
of Latimer and Lever, are valu- 
able historically, for they contain 
the boldest denunciation and the 
freest exposure of the sins and 
follies of the age. 

One can hardly make mention 
of the many interesting works 
which the library contains to-day. 
It is well ordered and well kept; 
and the librarian has adopted 
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one of the best and most convenient 
systems of cataloguing—filed cards in 
drawers. The room is some thirty feet 
long and not so wide, with a gallery. 
Oaken presses run round the walls, 
which are the originals introduced by 
Sir Christopher Wren on the erection of 
the Cathedral. There are on all sides 
fine stone pilasters and splendid examples 
of wood-carving, and there are one or two 
of the working models from which the 
cathedral was built. 

At one end of the room, to the right of 
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A corner in the library of St. Paul’s Cathedral, showing the working model 1 
of the cross on the dome 


the main entrance, are folding doors, 
whieh open on to a private staircase—little 


used nowadays—known as the Dean’s 
Staircase. It is a spiral affair, with what 
seems to be an enormous number of 


steps, the feature of which is that all are 
simply let into the wall, and have no 
other support. It used to be the theory 
—and some folks even in these enlight- 
ened days believe—that the staircase 
remains in position by a system of 
mutual support; that the second step 


derives its support from the one resting 
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cupboards, very 
simple and unpre- 
tentious in appear- 
ance, but containing 
hundreds of priceless 
records. The cup- 
board doors are sel- 
dom opened, and 
the public never see 
these documents. 
There is, for instance, 
an elaborate parch- 
ment authorisation 
by Charles II., with 
the King’s portrait, 
seal, and signature, 
for the raising of 
money by the coal 
tax, one-third of the 
proceeds of which 
were to go towards 
the rebuilding of the 
Cathedral. There 
are parchments with 
the seals of other 
monarchs, and it is 
strange to notice 
that while the wax seal of Charles II. 
is still perfect, those of comparatively 
recent times are already crumbling to 
pieces. There is evidently a big difference 
in the material. 

Some record books of the utmost in- 
terest are the account-books in connection 
with the rebuilding of St. Paul’s. The 
various items, even down to the salaries 
of the principals engaged in the work 
there, are duly set forth. Sir Christopher 
Wren’s salary was {200 a year, and he 
drew it, it appears, in monthly instal- 
ments; for each month an item of 
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He breathed a prayer, he sanga song, 
Ne helped aweary soul along, 
His life thus spentin kindly deeds 














£16 13s. 4d. appears 
with this description, 
and Wren’s signature 
is attached to it as 
having received the 
amount. 

Later on his re- 
muneration, it is 
understood, was re- 
duced to a hundred 
pounds a year. 

There are memen- 
toes of modern times 
as well, and a most 
interesting one is the 
book containing the 
subscriptions to- 
wards the completion 
of the Cathedral, 
which were gathered 
in 1872, after the 
Prince of Wales’ 
recovery from his 
illness. On the first 
page is the Queen’s 
signature fora 
thousand pounds. 

So far as the present writer is aware all 
the cathedrals in the United Kingdom 
have a library of some kind within their 
walls. St. Paul’s does not contain either 
the largest or the finest collection of books, 
but few libraries have had the vicissitudes 
of fortune which have attended London’s 
magnificent fane. 

Durham Cathedral, ‘“‘ Half church of 
God, half castle ’gainst the Scot,” pos- 
sesses the finest manuscript treasures, but 
St. Paul’s is in no way ashamed of its 
documents, many of which are beyond 
price. 
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A Complete Story. By 8. B. Wight 


the school entertainment is to come 

off Friday night ?”” Samuel Hines 
leaned comfortably on his folded arms 
that lay along the top rail of the weather- 
beaten fence. He had declined the invita- 
tion to enter and sit with the little group 
on the porch of the shabby cottage. 

“Yes, I’ve heard about it,’ replied 
Joseph Fawcett, non-committally. But 
Mary, his small, work-worn wife, shifted 
the heavy baby from shoulder to lap, 
pushcd aside gently the two tow-headed 
satellites from about her knees, and 
looked at Samuel in kindling interest. 

“One of the teachers,’ he drawled, 
“has wrote off to London for some of 
his friends there to come out and help 
in it. The curate’s sweetheart is comin’, 
and they say she can beat the man that 
killed hisself a-scrapin’ ona fiddle. Her 
brother is right smart as a songster, and 
he is comin’, and a girl that can say 
pieces is comin’ with ’em.” 

“Ugh!” ejaculated Joe indifferently. 
He really was interested, but there was 
no need for him to show it. Mary was 
listening eagerly. Then with a laconic 
“ Good-evenin’!”’ the farmer strolled 
on down the dull, narrow country road. 

Mary’s big grey eyes were bright 
with excitement, and she squeezed the 
baby to her breast. 

“Mammy’s got to finish your little 
pink bonnet,” she said, “and do up 
Minnie’s white frock, and finish off 
Katie’s flowered muslin. Bless your little 
hearts, you shall go to the enter‘ainment ! ”’ 
Her radiant gaze embraced the two little 
girls. 

When night came on she might have 
gone to bed well worn out, but the antici- 
pated delight of the entertainment lifted 
her out of herself. As she ironed tle 
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simple finery, or stitched patiently on 
little, new garments, she was picturing 
to herself, over and over again, the 
platform with its flowers and bunting, 
the chi'dren in their white dresses, and 
the crowds of people under the dim lights 
of the country school. These entertain- 
ments !iad been the one great annual 
happeniig to her for all the fifteen years 
since sh: had come to live in the neigh- 
bourhool, and this time it promised 
to be best of all, for never before had 
people irom London promised to lend 
their talent for the occasion. 

At last the great day arrived. ’ 

“Whe are you goin’ to put the mare 
in, Joe ? 

She as|:ed the question idly, and bent 
to hide her face in the baby’s neck. 

Joe dic not answer at first, but after 
a momen’ he got up and moved toward 
the door. : 

“Mary, he said uneasily, “ it’s comin’ 
on to rain, and the young poultry must 
have regular ittention. Besides, the cattle 
down in the | wer meadow must be brought 
up and put 1 the shed. I’ve no time to 
do it, so it: evident we all can’t go to 
the entertain nent.” 

He passec! on out of the house, and she 
watched h go to the stable, sharp 
disappointm: nt blanching her face and 
tugging at ier heart—as great a dis- 
appointment perhaps, as had ever come 
to her simp! soul. 

Mary’s lij: quivered when the children 
came in wil the flowers she had told 
them to gi her for their buttonholes, 
but she pi: 1ed them in place before 
she spoke. 


“Daddy < .ys someone must stay at 


home to sec to things.” She addressed 
the remark o the baby, but kept her 
“ But never 


eyes upon ¢ e little girls. 








mind! By-and-by, when the buyers 
come round and pay daddy whole heaps 
of pretty money, we won’t care ‘bout 
no entertainment.” 

She tried to make her tone very cheerful, 
but it was an added drop of bitterness 
that Minnie and Katie cared so little, even 
with their Sunday frocks spread out so 
enticingly before them. It seemed that 
she had no one at all to share the dis- 
appointment with her, and it would have 
comforted her to be obliged to comfort 
her children. 

She pulled herself together at last. 

“Come, children,”’ she cried, “ let’s go 
and help daddy.”’ 

“Joe, don’t you think we might 
get the cattle in and feed the poultry, 
and then go?” she pleaded. ‘ There’s 
plenty of time.” 

Joe’s glance wandered, but his tone 
was rough—unusually so. 

“There ain’t no use in you and the 
young ‘uns going, Mary. Somebody’s 
got to see to the poultry and the cows. 
You ain’t got no business going out in 
such threatenin’ weather, nohow.” 

Her anger flared out at a sudden, clear 
conception of her husband’s selfishness. 
Never before had she “‘ talked back,” but 
her grey eyes were blazing now, and her 
voice shook. 

“You're mighty pertickler all of a 
sudden! How many times have I been 
haymakin’ in worse weather than this ?” 

‘ The children 4 

“The children ? You know good and 
well my children is allus taken care of!” 

Mary could not go alone just with the 
children, and she coud outmatch him 
in an argument, so there was nothing 
for it but for him to take refuge in a show 
of masculine authority. 

“That’s enough now, Mary! You 
dry up! When I say a thing I mean 
it. You understand ?” 

With that he strode quickly away, 
and presently Mary heard the clattering 
of the mare’s hoofs down the road, and 
recognised voices. 

“It’s a put-up job!” she muttered 
angrily. “I just know ltim and Sam 
Hines made it up together to go and 
leave me at home. I don’t do another 
stroke of work this day!” 
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She was ablaze with anger and _ re- 
bellion, for Joe’s action in leaving her 
behind had come to her like a lightning 
flash that revealed much, calling to her 
memory a thousand slights which her 
sweetness of temper had never considered 
twice, a thousand roughnesses and neglects, 
when she had been his faithful servant. 

Night came on. Mary lighted the lamp 
and undressed the children, paying small 
heed to the lightning flashes and the patter 
of the raindrops. There came a sound 
of scurrying steps, a breeze of girlish 
laughter, and a masculine voice was at 
the door, asking admittance. 

‘“ May we take shelter in your porch ?” 
asked a young man, with a smile scarcely 
less winning than those of the two girls 
beside him. 

“Yes; oh, yes, sir!” replied Mary, 
her innate hospitality driving out her 
anger, and even overshadowing curiosity 
for the moment. 

Mary looked curiously down at the 
two mysterious black boxes they had 
brought with them. Plainly, these were 
people from ‘‘ town.” Their words, their 
very tones, as they laughed and chatted 
together just outside her door, betrayed 
as much, and seemed to bring to her the 
essence of her own ineffable longing for 
something different—something _ better 
than she had ever known. 

Presently one of the young ladies came 
in and, with a little laugh and a look 
about her, sat down near Mary. 

“May I sit in here with you? I am 
playing gooseberry out yonder with my 
brother and my friend ; they don’t seem 
to want me——. O you darling red- 
headed baby!” 

She bent quickly over and cuddled her 
radiant cheek down close to that of the 
drowsy, smiling infant that Mary was 
swaying to sleep on her knee. 

The young mother smiled, and her eyes 
brightened. 

“You see,” Jessie Belt proceeded, 
holding the warm baby hand between 
her two palms, “‘ we were on our way 
to the school to assist in the entertain- 
ment. This rain makes it impossible 
for us to get there in time, and we shall 
just start back to town as soon as we 
can. 
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a As the beautiful song held her in its thrall, she whispered to herself: Dh, Joe, if you were only here!” 
e - 
“T was a-goin’ to the entertainment a share in them! Come, Helen, you 
i to hear you all,” began Mary eagerly, shall give 1; the recitation you had for 
the her half-lulled resentment rising afresh, to-night, an 1 an encore! Mrs. Fawcett 
= and then held in check by her uncon- was going ©! the way to hear you if it 
; scious loyalty. She concluded dully: hadn't rainc: . Come, recite your prettiest ! 
= “ It rained, and I couldn’t go.” Bob, get yo: 'r throat in tune, for you are 
4 The clock struck eight loudly. Mary to sing.”’ 
led, started up, and then settled back into Thus in jie big room of the shabby 
= her chair, with her lips drawn into a cottage Mai, sat by the bed whereon 
wr) determined line. The house grew very lay her tli ee sleeping children, and 
oe #44 quiet, and there was scarcely a sound listened whi!: the friendly young people 
hall except the patter of the rain. sang and pli ved and recited. The little 
h ‘Here, this won’t do!” cried Jessie work-worn w oman felt almost intoxicated 
w Belt merrily. “You two people out with the joy and wonder of it all. 
there have stopped talking, and I don’t “Now, B.b,” said Jessie, taking up 
like these silences of love unless I have her violin aid tuning it, ‘you are to 
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sing ‘The Holy City,’ and then this 
entertainment will be at an end. Would 
that the rain were also! ”’ 

It was not the words—they did not 
mean so much to Mary—but the music 
of the boy’s rich young voice bore her 
music-starved soul high up and into 
heavenly places. She was lifted out of 
herself and into the very presence of all 
beauty—up above her dull life, her 
flashes of longing, and so far beyond the 
bot anger that had blazed out against 
her husband that, as the beautiful song 
held her in its thrail, she whispered to 
herself : 

‘““Oh, Joe, if you were only here!” 

In the exaltation of her delight, in the 
vague atmosphere of good and beauty 
which surrounded her, Mary’s ideal was 
born—her wish to make the best she 
could of herself, and as the last strains 
died away the first thought that came 
to her was of the cows that were still in 
the meadow. She snatched up a shawl, 
and dashed out into the rain without a 
word. 

“Well, now,” said the young fellow 
whimsically, “I hope she doesn’t feel 
bad. I just fancied I was charming her 
with my melcdious voice.” 

‘““ Hush, Bob! ”’ said his sister. “‘ Didn't 
you see that woman’s eyes while you 
were singing ?”’ 

By-and-by the rain ceased, the town 
people drove away, and Mary sat long 
under the little porch. She was very 
happy, remembering the beautiful hours 
just gone, and she kept singing to herself 
in a clear, thrush-like treble such snatches 
of the wonderful song as she could 
remember. 

Joe, driving through the woods ‘eard 
her voice carrying far on the clarified 
air, “‘ Sing, for the night is o’er’’; then 
humming gently, only to break out 
again, sweet and shrill, ‘‘ Hosanna in 
the highest, Hosanna for evermore.” 

Some powerful influence born of the 
lateness and the stillness of the hour, 
and the purity of the young voice in the 
song, gripped Joe Fawcett, and he 
shivered as one who is_ suddenly 
awakened. Her native patience, her 
blitheness, her loving little ways, that 
he had always accepted as a matter of 
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course, seemed suddenly precious, and 
he hung his head in a realising shame at 
his own shortcomings. 

He came slowly in sight of the house. 
The cows were not in the meadow, and 
the coops were all covered up for the 
night. His lips trembled and worked 
strangely while he was stabling the mare, 
for he had caught sight of Mary, sitting 
on the steps, her arms locked: about her 
knees as she rocked herself back and 
forth, singing: ‘Last night I lay a- 
sleeping, I dreamed a dream so fair——” 

“You there, Joe ?”’ she called cheerily. 
“Did you have much of a time ?” 

He flung himself down on a step below 
her. 

“Mighty shabby,” he replied. ‘‘ The 
folks from town didn’t git there. I 
thought in my soul they never would 
git through. It was eleven o'clock 
before they turned out. You didn't 
miss much.” 

‘I didn’t miss anything that I 
wanted.” 

Her little work-roughened hand slipped 
about his neck, and she laughed happily. 
He caught her hand, and he!d it fast 
for a moment, then drew her down upon 
his knee and looked into her radiant 
face. 

“Mary,” he began, and there was an 
unwonted vibration in his deep, rough 
voice, ‘‘I feel as mean as a dog. To 
think of me off there a-larkin’, and you 
here by your poor little self, a-tendin’ 
to my business!” 

She laid her hand across his lips, but 
he drew it down again. 

“Tl never do the like again, dear— 
1 never will. More, I’ve got a little bit 
put away in the bank, and I’m going to 
put us up a nice little new house over 
in that oak thicket, where you've allus 
wanted it; and one thing certain, if 
those cows turn out all right, half of it 
belongs to vou.” 

“Sing, for the night is o’e1 she 
hummed, as she bent over, hushing him. 
And Joe, on the doorstep, saw a slow 
flush of pink and opal steal up over the 
treetops and mingle with the silver dusk 
of the moonlit night. The morning was 
at hand. 


— 


S. B. WIGHT. 
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By George C. Harper 
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HERE are many worthy persons detracts from complete wooden con- 
who are happy in the belief that struction, tha Lower Peover may be 
the well-known ancient wooden prominently tioned. It is a larger 

church of Greenstead, near Ongar, is the building thai urton, and was built a 
only old timber church in England. century earlie he tower was rebuilt in 
Everyone interested in old churches stone in 1582, ond the body of the 
knows the example at Greensted, but few church restore 1852. It now presents 
outside those particular counties are a very trim sarance. which some- 
aware that Essex generally is rich in what belies its y great age. 

partly-timbered churches, and that nume- From the antiq iary’s point of view, 
rous examples of such buildings con- the ancient half-tiribered church of Bes- 
structed in part of wood are to be found ford, near Wor ‘r, has been spoiled, 


in Worcestershire, Warwickshire, Here- 
fordshire, and Cheshire. 

To take the most beautiful specimen 
in the latter county, the church of 
Marton, near Congleton, built by the 
lord of the manor, Sir John Daven- 
port, in 1343. This handsome building 
is throughout formed of timber 
framing, filled with plaster. This white 
panelling, contrasted with the dark oak, 
is very striking. The woodwork is as 
sound to-day as ever it was. 



















Rivalling Marton Church in beauty, Wiss « 
but with a stone tower which —— 


Church, built in 1343 


e chancel having 
en entirely rebuilt 
id the body of the 
lifice “‘ restored’ in 
ch a way as to give 
e casual observer 
e idea that it is 
tirely modern. That, 
ywwever, is far from 
‘ing the case, for it 
is built so far back 
the Perpendicular 
‘riod, nearly five 
indred years” ago. 





No more picturesque object than Dormston Church presented before restoration - _ene . 
can be imagined. Even now it is in a dilapidated condition ie plaster filling of 
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timber framework 
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the stonework eked out witfi 





is curiously pat- 
terned, the designs 
being a “ conjec- 
tural restoration ”’ 
of decayed work. 


1. The remarkable room over the south porch of 
erkswell Church 

2. Trelystan Church, an interesting specimen of a 
14th-century timber building 


The church of Dormston, also 
near Worcester, dates some years 
earlier than Besford Church. No 
more picturesque object than it 
resented before restoration could 
e imagined, for the half-timbered 
and plastered saddle-backed tower 

as all bulged and stained and 
generally decrepit, while some of 
the tiles were missing from the 
roof, to give, as it were, a last 
touch of romance to the scene. It 
is still in a more or less dilapidated 
condition. 

Observe how cleverly and artistic- 
ally its original builders guarded 
against the rotting action of damp 
by basing the woodwork of the 
tower on a plinth of massive 
masonry. . Stone was scarce and 
expensive in this district ; and, 
indeed, in all these places where we 
find churches built of timber, or 


] 
t 
} 
t 





wood, it may be taken as a 
fact that  building-stone was 
difficult to come by, rather than 
that the old architects actually 


p- 2 
1 | | i | preferred to use wood. 
ull | 


Greenstead, for instance, was 
built of rude logs because the 
place stood in a forest, where, by 
the aid of the axe, building 
material could soon be procured. 
And just in the same way these 
counties of Cheshire, Hereford- 
shire, Worcestershire, and War- 
wickshire were badly off for the 
good old English type of domestic 
building-stone; but in their extensive wood- 
lands they possessed material which has made 
those counties world-famed for that character- 
istic architecture known variously as “ half- 
timbered,” “‘ black and white,”’ or “‘ magpie ” 
work. 

The curious old wooden church of Newland, 
near Great Malvern, was wantonly destroyed 
some few years back to make way for a 
highly ornate new building. The chancel has 
been rebuilt in the grounds of Newland Alms- 
houses, to form a mortuary chapel tor the 
pensioners. It has a very humble appear- 
ance, and looks more like an old cottage 
than a building of ecclesiastical origin. 
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The beautiful little church of St. Peter, Melverley, on the banks 
of the River Vyrnwy 
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OUR WOODEN CHURCHES 


The church of Berkeswel!, in Warwick- 
shire, has a lovely south porch, with a 
remarkable room over it, with the addi- 
tionally odd feature of an outside staircase 
leading to the room above, which would 
seem to have at one time been the residence 
of the parish clerk, for the room is too 
juxurious in its arrangements for the 
austere uses of a hermit or anchorite. 
The period of this fine piece of Old 
English black and white timber and 
plaster work may be put at about 
1450. 

Hereford- 







shire has some beauti- 








Berford Church 


ful and singular | 
churches into 
whose construc- 
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; to which snould be 
scording to the rustics, 
‘owchurch is supposed 
row I will build my 
rn a stone of yours !”" 
s story or not, as the 

and may subscribe 
1at the names of the 

in this way. But 
dd that antiquaries 


amicable rivalry 
first completed. 
the lady who bui 
to have said, 
church before y 
You may believe 
humour takes 
to the local belie 
two villages ar 
it is only fair t 


regard it with very grave 
suspicion. 

The church of Trelystan, 
on tl! Long Mountain in 














Montgomeryshire, is 

—) an interesting speci- 
nen of a fourteenth 
‘entury timber 
building, the low 
walls being formed 

of a framework of 


ak filled in with 
plaster. It was 
restored in 1856, 

the walls at 





tion woodwork 

largely _ enters. 

There is, for 

instance, a little Lower Peover Church, built in 1582. Owing to restorati t now presents a very trim 
village in the appearance, which somewhat belies its great age 

Golden Valley 

district of that county called Vow- that time having been pushed greatly 
church, whose church possesses a out of the perp adicular by the great 
curious interior. This consists of weight of the oof, formed of stone 
chancel and nave without aisles, and slabs. The rcof was renewed with 
the roof is supported on either side by tiles, and the woodwork, which had 


six great sturdy pillars of oak in such 
a manner that, were the stone walls 
taken down, the roof and the pillars 
would still stand securely. 

An odd legend attaches to this church 
and its near neighbour of Turnastone, 
across the valley, the story running that 
two sisters entered into more or less 


buried under generations 
as darkened and oiled. 
rch of St. Peter, Melverley, 
d in the Welsh marshes, 
of the River Vyrnwy, near 


been practical] 
of whitewash, 
The little cl 
stands secluc 
on the bank 


its confluen'e with the Severn. It is 
built whol'y of framed timber, and 
dates from the time of Henry IV. It 
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wooden porch of the 
preceding reign. The 
name of the village was 
derived in a curious 
way, from the dedica- 
tion of the church, 
mn named after St. Margaret, 
ar. and the “ ing ’’—which 
me was the old Saxon word 
a for meadow—in which it 
a stands. Shenfield is | 
—h-4 another notable Essex 
be church with nave arcades 
of oak, beautifully 
carved, of Henry VII.’s 
time ; real architectural ( 
adornments, in fact, 
; et instead of the clumsy, ba 
ae ‘ e anit + makeshift arrangements bi 
The beautiful wooden arcade of RibSesford Church, near Kidderminster often to be found. The ‘ 
wooden arches which . “8 
consists of chancel, nave without aisles, | support the tower are alsoof wood. The Pe 
a western ante-chapel, south porch, and church consists of nave and one aisle - 
a wooden turret like a dovecote at the only, but its seating accommodation + 
western end of the high-pitched roof. is not so limited as might be imagined os 
There is seating accommodation for one from these peculiarities. poe 
hundred worshippers—an ample provision With the boarded tower of another ee 
still for sequestered Melverley. Essex church—that of Mark’s Tey, near be 
As regards that ancient forest, but Colchester—we may fitly conclude, for it “ 
quite _stone- marks, like that of Knighton-on-Teme, F 
less, county the deepest depths, being constructed of = 
of Essex, tim- discarded packing- cases. “s 
bering in an- GEORGE C. HARPER. P 
cient churches : 
may almost vs 
be said to Ps 
be common. 
There is 
Mountnessing - 
Church, for 
instance, near s! 
Brentwood, m 
which still retains ‘th 
the massive tim- h 
ber framing of its b 
belfry, built in the ‘a 
time of Henry ™ 
VII., but, unfor- 
tunately, much on ° 
mutilated of late a 
years. Then there Ce 
is Margareting a 
Church, with a b 
similar belfry, and W 
a lovely old  Tecuriousolt wooden church of Newland, near Great Malvern. ‘The upper photograph i 
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N the 
O Princess 
Super- 
ba’s eighteenth 
birthday her 
counsellors re- 
presented to 
her that it was 
quite time she 
should marry, 
and give her , 
subjects a king, ‘ 
who could # | 
make their 
laws for them, 
and lead them 
to battle against the enemies of their land. 

A similar idea had already entered the 
Princess’s beautiful head, only she con- 
sidered her fair self the most important 
person in the world, and not to be won 
too easily. She thought not at all of her 
subjects in the matter, but only of her own 
w shes. 

So, being as musical as she was proud, 
she replied that she was willing to be 
married, but would wed no prince, what- 
ever his other recommendations, unless 
he could play the magic harp given her 
by the fairies at her christening, and 
which no one in the Court could perform 
on but herself. 

When she made her will known, the 
counsellors sent invitations to all princes 
and nobles far and near to come on a 
certain day to the great Castle of Accordia, 
and make trial for the hand of the Princess 
by essaying to play on the fairy harp, 
whose frame was of gold, set with flash- 
ing gems of inestimable value. 


before witnessed so goodly a pageant 


ie 


a | 
A 





The neighbourhood of Accordia had never 
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A Every eligible king and noble 
| who had any music at all in his 


i ~' soul responded gladly to the invi- 
} tation, for the fame of Superba’s 
beauty had spread far and wide. 

As a result, the neighbourhood of 


Accordia had never before witnessed so 
goodly a pageant as those many hand- 
some young men riding with the caval- 
cades over the wild hills and through the 
lovely valleys of the great country. 

At last came the day on which the 
Princess’s suitors were to try their fate. 
They assembled, gorgeously attired, in 
the spacious hall where hung the magic 
harp—a truly dazzling sight, for the sun, 


glinting through the richly coloured 
windows, shone full on its jewelled 
setting. 


On her throne sat the Princess clad in 
white-and-gold, and looking so radiantly 
beautiful that the heart of each of those 
who sought her slender hand beat fast 
as he knelt to kiss its whiteness ere pass- 
ing to his appointed place. 

Then lots were drawn, and it fell to 
Prince Harmonia to make the first 
attempt. A skilled musician was he, 
able to play on all manner of instru- 
ments; therefore, with a somewhat con- 
fident smile he stepped into the middle 
of the hall, and all around bent forward 
to listen, holding their breath, while he 
laid his supple fingers on the strings. 

But again and again his hand swept 
over them without drawing forth one 
responsive note, and the smile was on 
other faces than his when at last he 
returned -to his place baffled and 
chagrined. 

Then Sir Symphony, the greatest com: 
poser of the day, advanced to take his 
chance, but he fared no better than 
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the Prince, and had likewise to retire in 
dead silence. 

The next lots fell to King Arpeggio, 
and his brother the Archduke of 
Crotchets, but not a sound could either 
of them produce; and so it befell all the 
rest. Each one of that brilliant assembly 
made his attempt, and each had to retire 
in the same humiliating silence, till at 
sunset the harp still hung, mute and 
dumb, in the dark shadows creeping over 
the hall; while the aged counsellors 
muttered in their long, white beards and 
the Princess grew pale in the gathering 
gloom, having no desire—despite her 
pride—to face the long years of her reign 
alone. 

She rose in wrathful disdain, saying, 
contemptuously, while she advanced to 
the middle of the hall : 

“Call ye yourselves musicians? To- 
day has proved ye are none, nor worthy 
to win my hand.” And forthwith, lay- 
ing her fingers on the strings dumb to 
every other touch that day, she drew 
forth so ravishing 
a melody that 
none there had 
heard the like be- 
fore. 

Next day the 
train of discom- 
tited suitors de- 
parted ; while the 
Princess, after 
some dispute with 
her counsellors, 
decided that op- 
portunity to try 
the harp should be 
thrown open to 
ventlemen of 
private rank, for 
there were mur- 
murings amongst 
the people that if 
their proud 
monarch did not 
give them a king 
they would depose 
her, and _ choose 
one of their own 
liking. Moreover, 
some of the dis- 
comfited — suitors 





She drew forth so ravishing a melody that none there 
had heard the like before 


were already unchivalrously speaking ot 
war to be waged on the dominions of a 
Princess who had subjected them to such 
humiliations. 

The failure of all the private gentle- 
men who tried to play the harp at last 
brought matters to such a pitch that the 
door of the great hall was left continually 
open so that any stranger passing the 
Castle of Accordia, night or day, might 
enter, and sweep his fingers over the 
magically-silent strings; and many were 
they who essayed to draw from them a 
responsive note, but dead failure greeted 
the attempt of each and all. 

Nearly a year passed ; and though the 
Princess tried to hide her chagrin beneath 
a mask of increasing hauteur, she could 
not prevent anxiety destroying _ her 
appetite and interfering with her sleep, 
for enemies were indeed advancing, en- 
couraged by the growing discontent of 
the people. 

At last, in the very early dawn of one 
morning, she was aroused from uneasy 
slumber by a sound 
so strangely beau- 
tiful that she 
started up in bed 
to listen and make 
sure it was not a 
dream. 

Indeed, it was 
sweeter far than 
any dream that 
had ever visited 
her, and it came 
floating up from 
the great hall—a 
soft and _ holy 
strain, such music 
as she herself had 
never drawn from 
the long - silent 
harp. 

Superba caught 
her breath and 
strained her ears 
to listen; she 
pressed her hands 
to her side to still 
her heart, for it 
throbbed in her 
bosom with an 
ecstasy of pleasure 
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that was almost pain. A 
bliss, a rapture of high and 
noble things—a promise of 
all the soul pants after and 
cannot attain; such was 
the music that vibrated on 
the air and beat at the 
gates of the dawn, knowing 
itself akin to the harmonies 
of heaven. 

When it died away the 
enthralment that had held 
the Princess passed. She 
called aloud to her ladies 
that they should bid the 
guard detain the musician ; 
and great was her disap- 
pointment when she learned 
that, spell-bound by his 
music, they had let him go. 

All that day she scarcely 
spoke or ate, but was un- 
usually gentle, for her heart 
was full of the wondrous ' 
melody. Resolved not to .< 
miss the minstrel, should he 
come again when the night 
fell, she concealed herself 
with her attendants behind 
the tapestry in the hall to 
wait for what might happen, 
and watch by the light of 
the lamp swinging over the harp in the 
dim heights of the vaulted roof. 

At the hour when night and morning 
kissed, and the Princess was feeling most 
cold and chill, a form, silent as a shadow, 
entered the hall and approached the 
harp; but ere a note was struck Superba 
sprang from her place. 

‘“* Seize him, guards!” she cried in her 
clear voice; and in a minute the soldiers 
had obeyed, closing round the stranger’s 
stately form ere his music could enthral 
them. 

The Princess advanced. 

“Was it you,” she asked, “‘ who played 
on the harp at dawn yesterday ? ” 

“Yes, madam, it was I,” replied the 
stranger, with the courtesy of a king, 
though even in the dim light his clothes 
looked poor and worn. 

“Who are you, and whence do you 
come ?” 


‘IT am a minstrel, who has wandered 


MAGIC HARP 
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She essayed to slip her little feet into the clumsy, clouted shoes before her 


through many countries seeking a wife,”’ 
answered the stranger, a touch of weari- 
ness in his tone. ‘‘ Hearing the strange 
story of this harp, I stole in yesterday 
to try it when all the castle seemed sleep- 
ing.”” And as he spoke, by accident or 
design, his fingers fell across the strings, and 
a quiver of exquisite music fol owed them. 

“Know you the guerdon of one who 
can play it ?”’ questioned the Princess, 
who could not but admire the manly 
beauty and stately, self-possessed car- 
riage of the shabby stranger. 

“Your hand, Princess,’ he replied, 
with an indifference neither Superba nor 
her attendants failed to mark; while she 
requested him to play. 

Again he laid his hand on the strings 
silent to other men, and there came forth 
such a melody that all thoughts high 
and holy rose to the minds of those who 
listened, while everything base and 
ignoble faded from their memories, 
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They rose up and drove the Princess and faithful Sapiens away from 
their streets 


The birds ceased their liquid morning 
songs, and flew into the hall to listen ; 
while without the early breeze died amid 
the trees lest the rustling of the leaves 
should mingle with those glorious notes. 
It seemed as if the sun himself rose earlier 
to hearken, and look upon the face of the 
minstrel, all beautiful with the music in 
his soul. 

When he ceased a deep murmur passed 
through the hall—breaking the silence, 
swelling into a shout, for everyone in the 
castle had gathered together. 

“Here is the King! Here is the 
Princess’s husband! At last the condi- 
tion is fulfilled!” 


“Yes, my condition is fulfilled,” said 


Superba, her pride beginning to reassert 





itself when the melody ceased. 
“IT am willing to overlook your 
obscure origin in virtue of your 
genius ! ”’ 

But the stranger looked back 
at her with eyes than which 
nothing was deeper save the 
starry gulfs of the moonlit 
heavens when great white clouds 
sweep over them. 

“You made a condition respect- 
| ing your husband, Princess, and 
I have fulfilled it,” he answered 
gently ; “but I told you I was 
seeking a wife, and I can marry 
none who is not able to stand 
in my mother’s shoes. Such is 
my vow; many have tried, and 
failed!” 

As he spoke he drew forth 
from a knapsack slung on his 
shoulder a pair of shoes, old and 
clouted; but he kissed them 
tenderly ere he laid them before 
Superba’s dainty feet. 

“What insolence is this ?” 
she exclaimed, blushing fiercely, 
for the counsellors smiled behind 
their beards, and a suppressed 
titter passed round the ladies in 
waiting. 

‘‘ A shabby wandering minstrel 
dare speak of conditions to me? 
Drive him forth at the point of 
your swords, guards !” 

They were about to obey, but 
in that very moment a messenger, 
booted and spurred and bespattered with 
mud, entered the hall in hot haste, and 
knelt, almost breathless, before the 
Princess. 

‘““Madam,” he gasped, “‘ King Arpeggio 
and the Archduke of Crotchets are even 
now advancing to the gates of the capital, 
and your subjects everywhere are ready 
to revolt unless within an hour you 
present them with a king!” 

Superba was brave enough, but her 
cheek paled at this dreadful news; and the 
minstrel, turning, said quietly : 

“Will it please you to condescend to try 
my mother’s shoes, Princess ? ’’ 

She hesitated a moment, but her king- 
dom was at stake, and, bidding one of het 
attendants draw off her shoes, she essayed 
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to sup her little feet irito the clumsy, 
clouted ones before her. 

But even as she did so she tottered, 
and would have fallen had not the watch- 
ful minstrel caught her in his arms. 

“IT was afraid so!” he said, in grave, 
low tones. ‘‘ I knew none could stand in 
my mother’s shoes who are not as ready 
to serve as to be served !”’ 

‘“A Princess serve, indeed!” ex- 
claimed Superba in hot wrath. ‘“‘ Take 
that for your impertinence!’’ And she 
struck him in the face with her little fist. 
“Seize him, guards! Put him in the 
dungeon !”’ 

But while she spoke there arose outside 
the gathering roar of a mighty tide of 
many voices, while within a low, sad 
melody filled the hall, and before the 
Princess knew what was happening she 
felt herself blindfolded and_ carried 
rapidly away, screaming and_ resisting 
till she lost consciousness. 

When she came to herself she was in a 
lonely mountainous place, and the only 
person with her was an old counsellor of 
her father’s named Sapiens, who told 
her that her people had _ deposed 
her, that the King had with difficulty 
saved her life, and had sent him, 
Sapiens, after her with food and money 
lest she should perish. 

“The King ?”’ she 


asked, unable to be- PY dn 
lieve her ears. . 
“What king ?” 4 


“The minstrel is 
made King, Prin- 
cess,” replied the old 
man respectfully. 

The Princess’s rage 
at this news was 
something terrible to 
behold, and, without 
giving poor old 
Sapiens a word of 
thanks for following 
her, bade him 
never mention the 
minstrel to her 
again, 

“ But,” he said, 
‘' with his music he 
has already stilled 
the revolt, and by 
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She stole humbly aside, with tears in her eyes, and pillowed 
her Royal head on the hard, shabby, once-despised shoes 
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his wisdom made peace with the approach- 
ing enemy. 

“Will you not obey me?” she de- 
manded angrily. ‘‘Give-me food, and 
cease your prating !” 

So Sapiens sat down, spread food before 
her, and waited till she had finished to 
satisfy his own appetite; that night they 
had to take refuge under a haystack. 

The next day they drew near a city, 
but as soon as its inhabitants caught sight 
of their former proud Princess they rose 
up and drove her and faithful Sapiens 
away from their streets with mocking 
words ; the boys even threw stones at 
them, and one missile struck the old man 
on the head. 

Now, when Superbia saw his venerable 
white beard bedabbled with blood, the 
pity tHfat lay far down in her woman's 
heart welled up through the thick crust 
of pride, and, taking out her broidered 
handkerchief, she bound up the cruel 
little wound with her own fingers—the 
first action they had ever performed for 
another—while her tears fell fast. 

“ Alas!” she said, “is anyone in this 
kingdom so wretched as I, who have 
brought my one friend into this miserable 
condition? Leave me! Oh, Sapiens, 
go back to the minstrel—his eyes were 
kind, if his lips were 
insolent ; and he will 
restore you! Leave 
me to die!” 

‘“ T ever fought by 
the King, your 
father, in battle, and 
will not desert his 
daughter !’’ replied 
the old man simply, 
“Let us avoid the 
towns, Princess; in 
the villages the 
people are gentle 
and more kind!” 

So, keeping far 
from cities, they 
wandered about the 
country and villages, 
receiving rough treat- 


> 


ment, but seldom 
from the’ kindhier 
rustic folk; and 


wherever they went 
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they heard only praise of the minstrel- 
king and his wise and just rule, till the 
Princess had learned some very bitter 
lessons, and began to see how wrong 
and foolish she had been—which is the 
first certain step towards becoming good 
and wise. 

By the time Superba had acquired so 
much knowledge Sapiens had grown fond 
of her for her own sake, and she had 
begun to think of his needs before her 
own; so that bitter sorrow arose in her 
heart when she found the old man’s 
strength giving way before the hard- 
ships he endured so uncomplainingly for 
her sake. 

A great shame and penitence fell on 
the Princess at the thought of all her 
former pride, and especially at the 
memory of the insolent blow she had 
dealt the minstrel’s face. 

Nearly two years had passed; their 
clothes were ragged, and little was left 
of their shoes, but no town would admit 
them to buy more. Besides, their money 
was so nearly spent they would soon have 
to beg their very bread. 

It was at this time, as they were 
wandering from one village to another 
Superba even trying, but vainly, to get 
work—that a sudden blinding storm over- 
took them, hiding their path, while the 
darkness fell a full hour earlier than usual. 

Sapiens had grown so weak that had 
he been alone he must certainly have 
fallen down exhausted ; but the Princess, 
bidding him lean on her, spoke tender 
and encouraging words, and struggled 
royally on in the teeth of the driving 
rain and fierce, howling wind, longing 
desperately for light or shelter. 

But the night grew blacker and ever 
blacker ; the tempest drove the slashing 
rain in their faces. They knew not 
which way to turn. And Superba’s brave 
heart was giving way, when all at once, 
above the howl of the storm, strange, 
sweet strains of melody came through 
the darkness, and at the same moment 
a far-off light shone through the heavy 
gloom. 

“Courage, dear Sapiens!” said the 
maiden, winding her arm more closely 
round his trembling form. ‘‘ Help is at 
pand ; let us press on,” 
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Such virtue was there in that music 
that it nerved their aching, weary limbs 
and revived their fainting spirits. 

A few minutes more of struggle and 
darkness, and then, dazed and bewildered, 
they stood within the hall of the Castle 
of Accordia, and knew the music that 
had cheered them had proceeded from 
the magic harp, though it now hung 
silent. No one was about, nor was there 
light in the palace, save a fire burning 
brightly on the hearth, by which stood 
the pair of old and clouted shoes. Food 
and wine lay on the table; it seemed a 
royal enough banquet to the weary way- 
farers. 

“The King would not grudge it to us,” 
said Superba. 

And, supplying Sapiens before herself, 
they made the first good meal they had 
had for a weary while. 

Then she went in search of dry cloth- 
ing, and found it near at hand, though 
still no one appeared. 

At last, having piled rugs and skins 
together near the fire for poor, worn-out 
Sapiens—who laid his trembling fingers 
on her head and gave her the first blessing 
she had ever received—she stole humbly 
aside, with tears in her eyes, and pillowed 
her Royal head on the hard, shabby, 
once-despised shoes. 

“Dear, dear shoes!” she murmured, 
kissing them with her tender lips. ‘‘ Dear, 
for they were his mother’s! What folly 
was mine to think I could ever stand in 
them ! 

‘To-morrow I will seek out the King, 
begging him to help Sapiens and give me 
work. It will be pain and bliss to look 
on his face again, and into his deep, deep 
eyes!” 

Planning thus, she fell asleep on her 
hard pillow, and all night long the melody 
of the magic harp rang through her 
dreams. With the holy strain still in 
her ears, she woke, to see the minstrel- 
King bending over her. 

She started up bewildered, then fell 
on one knee before him. 

“Forgive us!” she said. ‘“‘ We were 
dying for food and shelter. Receive 
Sapiens again; and, that I may wait on 
him, let me be your servant about the 
castle!” 
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‘Not servant, dear Princess, but my 
wife—my Queen!” he said, raising her 
gently. 

‘““What do you mean ?”’ she faltered. 
“You know I cannot stand in your 
mother’s shoes!” 

“You could not, but you can,” he said ; 
and drew them gently on her blistered 
feet till she stood in them erect yet 
trembling, not daring to meet his eyes. 

‘Are you not as ready now,” he 
whispered, ‘‘ to serve me as to be served ?”’ 

And, turning, she saw Sapiens smiling 
upon them. 

The King struck one peculiar chord on 
the harp, and immediately the hall was 
filled with courtiers and attendants, who 
welcomed back Superba with a great 
shout. 
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That very same day they were married, 
and a little time later they were crowned 
in the hall where the harp hung; and 
because some of the people were still 
murmuring against the Queen; the King 
slipped down and laid his fingers on the 
strings, and as he played every treacherous 
and rebellious feeling died out of their 
hearts. 

Thereafter, when any crime or trouble 
or discord arose in the country, the King 
had only to play on the marvellous 
instrument, and the people who planned 
the evil forgot to carry it out, so that a 
reign as peaceful and beautiful as that 
of the minstrel-King and Queen Superba 
was never known before in the history of 
any nation. 

A. M. BELLERBY. 
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USED AS A SCAPEGOAT 

There is a peculiar custom once a year 
at Lhassa, the mysterious capital of 
Tibet, which is the occasion of much 
religious demon- 
stration. The 
lamas, or priests, 
hunt out one of 
the poorest men 
in the city, 
whom they dress 
in goatskin, 
with the hair 
outside. 

He is then 
taken down to 
the river, and 
there one of the 
chief lamas lays 
upon him the 
sins of the whole 
people. He has 
then to leave 
the city and go 


RELIGION KEEPS THEM SANE 


Travellers in India are often surprised 
at the almost complete absence of lunatic 
asylums. Strange and grotesque as the 
religious _prac- 
tices in that 
country are, 
there are scarce- 
ly any lunatics. 
The reason for 
this fact is that 
the whole life 
of the natives 
is regulated by 
ancient laws. 

Working, 
sleeping, eating 
are as much 
religious acts as 
praying, and all 
are done now 
exactly as they 
were two thou- 
sand years ago. 





into the wilder- 
ness. Food, 
however, is regularly sent to him, and 
upon his return, after some five or six 
weeks, he is received with much rejoicing 
and pomp. It will be at once seen that this 
practice curiously resembles the ancient 
Hebrew institution of the scapegoat. 





A Testament which saved a soldier's life 


This strict obe- 


dience to fixed 
laws in all things for two thousand 
years has moulded all brains exactly 


alike, and the man who acts in a start- 
lingly different manner to his neighbours 
—which is the essence of insanity—is 
almost unknown. 











Once a beautiful monastery, now the Grand Hotel, San Domenico, Taormina, Sicily, in full view of Mount Etna 
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A striking example of the deep religious feeling of the inhabitants of the Highlands. A Communion service 
held in the open air despite a storm of rain 


BRIGHTON’S UNDERGROUND CHURCH 


One of the most curious and interesting 
sights at Brighton is the unique Church 
of the Resurrection, which is built partly 
underground. 

Situated in Russell Street—a narrow 
street of mean houses—it was built by 
the Rev. Arthur Wagner. He designed 
it partly to relieve the crowded congrega- 
tion of the parish church, and partly to 
meet the needs of his poorer parishioners, 
who scarcely found themselves at home 
amongst the fashionable people who 
worshipped there. 

Originally it was contemplated to build 
in Russell Street an im- 
posing edifice of great 
height. But the promoters 
were at once opposed by 
the owners of the adjacent 
premises, who successfully 
asserted their claim to 
“ancient lights.”” Not to 
be beaten, the vicar hit 
upon the ingenious plan 
of excavating the soil, and 
so erecting a church which 
should be lofty _ inside, 
though of humble propor- 
tions without. 

The exterior is far from 
imposing, and_ gives one 
the impression of a one- 
storeyed school-room. But, 
on entering the door from 
the street, the visitor finds 


himself in a gallery, looking down into 
the body of the church, far below. 

A long flight of steps leads down to 
the floor, from which the worshipper 
looks up to the lofty roof. 


RAISING FUNDS BY CANDLES 
Although the inhabitants of Russia are, 
as a class, probably the poorest people in 
the world, the Orthodox Church is, with- 
out doubt, the wealthiest Christian 
organisation in existence. 
It derives its revenue from very lucra- 
tive sources, the sale of candles, of which 
it possesses a monopoly. 





The Church of the Resurrection, one of the “ sights” 
built partly underground 


of Brighton. It is 
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SHORTHAND ON TOMBSTONES 


Although shorthand is so_ widely 
used, only three or four tombstones 
have inscriptions carved upon them 


in phonetic cha- 
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LONDON’S ONE SANCTUARY 

There is a region in London where the 
coroner’s writ does not run, where his 
officer has no right to enter, and where the 
busy citizen may rest 





racters. 

One of the most 
interesting specimens 
is a stone erected at 
Folkestone in me- 
mory of Kate Blank. 
Its shorthand in- 
scription reads as 
follows : 

“* She was born in 
the North of Ireland 
and belonged to the 
Church of England. 
She was a wise and 
gentle woman, and 
had no children, nor 
hardly any friends. 
She would have no 
flattery. She be- 
lieved in the Holy 
Sacrament, which is 
the true flesh and 
blood of the New 
Testament. She was 
sensible to the last 
moment, and the last 
words she said were: 
‘ Sister, will you pray 
jor me?’ With these 
ieft to rest.” 

KNOWN AS A SIN EATER 

Among the many traditions connected 
with deaths and funerals which exist in 
Great Britain may be mentioned the 
strange office of “sin eater,” held by 
an old man on the Welsh border. 

When a person died notice was given to 
him, and he at once went to the house of 
the deceased. A stool was brought, and 
he sat down in front of the door. 

A groat, a crust of bread, and a full 
bowl of ale were given to him, after which 
he rose and pronounced the ease and rest 
of the soul departed. 
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A gravestone erected at Folkestone which bears a 
shorthand inscription 


in peace, secure from 
the annoyance of 
being summoned on 
a jury. 

This haven of rest 
is over the river, in 
Southwark, and _ is 
known as the 
“Liberty of the 
Clink.” It consisted 
originally of about 
seventy acres around 
the palace of the 
Bishop of Win- 
chester. At one time 
it contained a court 
and a prison of its 
own. The latter, 
however, was burnt 
down by a mob in 
the riots of 1780, and 
has never since been 
rebuilt. 

The “Liberty of 
theClink”’ is bounded 
by the Thames on the 
north, St. George’s 
Parish on the south, 
St. Saviour’s Docks on the east, and Christ 
Church and Paris Gardens on the west. 


COVERED WITH COPPER 

Many church steeples in this country 
are covered with copper, one of these 
being that of St. Sidwell, in Exeter. 
The western tower there contains a peal 
of ten bells. The spire, which is covered 
with sheet-copper, was added some seventy 
years ago, the metal being taken from the 
bottom of an old man-of-war. 

The church spire of Hampstead Parish 
Church (St. John’s) is entirely covered 
with copper. It is about 150 years old, 
and is a brilliant green from atmospheric 
action. 
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